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An Appropriate Christmas Gift. 



With the Season’s Compliments, 

M. .1. 

In extending to you the season’s greetings 
begs to present to you a year’s subscription to 
The Busy Man’s Magazine, which he has in- 

To .. 



Che Busy man’s Prayer. 

£he day returns and brings us 
the petty round of irritating con¬ 
cerns and duties. 

i fielp us to play the man, help us to 
perform them with laughter and Kind 
faces; let cheerfulness abound with 
industry. 

if Give us to go blithely on our busi¬ 
ness all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and 
undisbonored; and grant us in the 
end the gift of sleep.—JImen. 


Busy Man's Magazine. 


D. D. Mann, Railroad Builder. 
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fear and panic, if they can be called 
a reason, a “run” began on the State 
Bank. The institution was sound; its 

day our paying teller shoved cash 
through the wickets, while the line in 
the lobby grew steadily longer, and 
gradually changed to a pushing, jostl¬ 
ing crowd, covering the sidewalk as 
well, and requiring several policemen 
to maintain order. We paid out large 

the 0?d Man, our cashier, and several 
of the directors mingled with the 
crowd, buttonholing large depositors 
and giving personal assurance of the 
bank’s strength. Nor did it avail that 
we hung in prominent places within 
and without the building placards 
stating unequivocally that the bank 
was able to pay dollar for dollar. 
Some of the heavier depositors frank¬ 
ly said that they believed the bank 
was sound, but that no bank could 

would withdraw while they could. In 

bank can instantly pay all depositors. 
Banks live by their loans, and how 

We wired our New York and Chi¬ 
cago correspondents to express us our 
balance in currency. The shipment 
from New York could not reach 
Westopolis until Sunday, but that 
from Chinago would come in time to 
fortify us for Saturday. The other 
Westopolis banks would have gladly 
advanced us some cash, but feared to 
weaken themselves at a time when 



ily anticipated payment of all or part. 
“Things like this,” said the Old Man 

On Saturday the run continued, and 
by ten o’clock the outlook was des¬ 
perate. We closed at twelve on Sat¬ 
urdays, and could last the day, but 

the run abated. 

The Old Man chewed an unlit cigar 
and paced the private office. While 
walking the floor he dictated to me a 

Evening Post. The peril of the bank 

was to* be awarded, and none of the 
vault salesmen had come to remind us 
of it. But as I was typewriting the 
notice which the Old Man had just 
dictated, Stover entered. Mjr. Ab¬ 
bott greeted him cordially, but said: 
“You see there is no use talking 
vaults to-day, Mr. Stover. It doesn’t 

guess the other vault men feel that 

you are not hankering after the or¬ 
der yourself.” Stover replied: “Will 
you give me the order?” The Old 
Man appeared surprised at this ques¬ 
tion, and also pleased, but shook his 
head. “I don’t know that I could 
give you the order even if we buy. 
You are the highest bidder by nearly 
10 per cent. But if you were the low- 

ference. To show you how things 
stand I want Fred here *o read you 
what I have just dictated.” And I 

“To the depositors of the State 
Bank. As a proof of my confidence 
in the absolute soundness of the State 
Bank, I hereby publicly pledge my 
personal fortune to each and every 
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told “she laid it down as a canon 
in the scheme of her enterprise that 
celebrities strictly up to date should 
be continuously added to every de¬ 
partment of her exhibition.” If the 
hour brought the man or woman, he 
or she was at once modelled, dressed, 
and allotted a place in her galleries. 

Madame lived to the age of ninety, 

her sons, who took not only an active 
the artistic productions, many of 

Still, however, the old lady continued 
to take a lively interest in the 
museum of which‘she was the found¬ 
ress, and in a conspicuous part of 
which her effigy, drawn from life, sits 
to-day, an object of wonder and ad¬ 
miration to all beholders. Before her 
demise she bequeathed to her off¬ 
spring- a heritage which they have un¬ 
remittingly striven to improve, until 
it now stands in that palatial red¬ 
brick building which has been pro¬ 
perly described as “The Valhalla of 
Waxworks,” unequalled in Europe. 

This “Valhalla” is not a mere 
heterogeneous collection of “got-up” 
effigies huddled together without se¬ 
quence or order. Far from it. We 
have here a systematically classified 
and methodically arranged system — 
if we may use the term. It contains 
to-day considerably over a thousand 
figures, and, in strict conformity with 


a distinguished character appear on 
the horizon of Europe, Asia, Africa, 

by the indefatigable “management” 




that no commonplace subjects are to 
be found here. It is only those who 
have distinguished themselves in some 
way, for good or ill, that are accorded 
a niche in this temple of fame—or 

vacuum more than “ Madame’s” 
Exhibition abhors the commonplace 

Including the “Hall of Tableaux” 
(containing the most excellent) and 
the “Chamber of Horrors” (contain¬ 
ing some of the saddest representa- 

teen rooms or compartments in this 

apart for a particular class of sub¬ 
jects. Thus we find the historical, 
political, literary, military, etc.; so 
that—although there is so much to be 
seen—no visitor need be confused by 
the multiplicity of images. Indeed, 

embarrassment at all, and one leaves 
each salon with a distinct impression 

few of the details. 

From William the Conqueror 
(1066-87) to Messrs. Torrey and 
Alexander (but lately in the hands 
of the modeller) there is a long 
stretch. But in Tussaud’s Exhibition 
the interesting centuries are bridged 

seems to bind the whole together, and 
affords a kind of miniature history of 
the years lying between. We can 
walk, as it were, along the plank of 

stiles at the entrance, to the days of 
Matilda of Flanders and William 

Moving from right to left, we are 
confronted with group after group of 
crowned monarchs, mitred prelates, 
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attired and as nearly copies of the 
originals as the closest study of the 
records of their times has enabled 

artist who produced the famous re¬ 
presentation of Milan, King of Ser- 

Foremost in the first group stands 
Edward I, the celebrated “Long¬ 
shanks” (1274-1307), who was the 
first king who quartered the arms of 
England and France, the first who 

“Lord of Ireland,” and who, having 
conquered it, added the Principality 
of Wales to England. As a work of 
art this effigy is perfect. 

A step farther, and, sandwiched 
between Edward III. and Isabella of 
Valois, the reformer John Wycliffe 
and the “Father of English! Poetry,” 
Geoffrey Chaucer, seem to look out on 
us, as if amazed at the ever-flowing 



Again, posing “cheek by jowl,” as 

cilables Charles the First and Oliver 
Cromwell look for all the world as if 


Walter Scott. The figures of George 
m., Napoleon, Josephine, Louis 
XVIII., Voltaire, and Robespierre are 
said to be from life. 

Truly, apart from the artistic feat- 



the ceroplastic art, they may be called 
“models of perfection.” Ranging, 
as the subjects do, from the days of 


of 1645. Both are superb representa- 

we^se^toXaYover in thTp^of 
Clarendon and Macaulay. 

Passing on, we come to the striking 
figure of Garibaldi, the “Cincinnatus 
of Modern Italy,” a representation 
taken from life in 1861, after his vic¬ 
torious entry into Naples. 

Then follows a long succession of 
political and literary worthies; 
amongst others. Washington, Thiers, 
Carnot, Emile Zola, and the great Sir 


may be taken as granted that this 
department of the exhibition contains 

contains some of so different a char¬ 
acter that it is not easy to understand 
why they have been placed in such 
disreputable company. Among others 
of this description the unfortunate 

Madame Tussaud’s nationality and 
the stirring times in which she lived 
account for the prevalence of the 
Gallic element in the show: and this 
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ORIGINALITY, 


SECRET 


SUCCESS 


Company, but I know something of 
its methods, and I do not know of 
any one of these methods which is not 
practised by all the most reputable 



Let me say this, a country in which 


cumulation of large fortunes by in¬ 
dividuals is a very bad country for a 

encourage the growth of wealth, 
which does not encourage unlimited 
individual effort and the accumulation 
of capital to do great things with, is, 

curse. Compare Spain and Italy with 
England, Holland and the United 

couragement to enterprise will be 
prosperous. There will be little pov¬ 
erty in it. There will be few bare-foot- 

it not easy to see the reason? It is ele¬ 
mentary. The wealthy men who have 
made large fortunes have made them 
not out of nothing, not by sitting with 


folded hands. They have made them 


eerns, by operating great manufactor¬ 
ies, by employing thousands of men to 
produce things which this country and 
other countries need. They have 

able activities, all of which have af¬ 
forded employment on a large scale,' 
all of which have spelled comfortable 
homes and good food and good clothes 
to thousands and millions. 



The Managers of To-Morrow. 
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The Man Who Always Tries. 
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ber, tried for three nights to find the 
answer but failed to do so. At last 
one night, utterly worn out with his 
endeavors, he went to bed and, as he 
believed, slept soundly. He woke late 
the next morning, very disappointed 

self, and was on the point of starting- 
off to his Professor’s lecture when on 
looking for his papers on the table 
he saw the whole problem solved 
without a single blunder. He had 

had done it so succinctly that, though, 

covered three slates with figures, he 
had now obtained the result in a 
single sheet of paper. 

the case of the famous French mathe¬ 
matician and philosopher the Marquis 
de Condorcet, who distinguished him- 

publishing his work on the integral 
calculus. He went to bed one night 
greatly perturbed by a pro¬ 
blem which, try as he might, he 

he fell asleep, and in his sleep he had 
no difficulty in coming to a satisfac- 

was able to recall it when he awoke. 

Probably the most remarkable in¬ 
stance of a man working in his sleet) 
is that of Coleridge and “Kubla 
Khan.” In 1797 the poet was ill, and 
had retired to a lonely farmhouse be¬ 
tween Porlock and Lynton, on the 
Exmoor confines of Somersetshire and 
Devonshire. Opium had been pre¬ 
scribed for him, and, after taking it, 
lie fell asleep in his chair. Just then 
he was reading the following sentence, 
or words to this effect, in Purchas’s 

commanded a palace to be built and 
a stately garden thereunto, and thus 
ten miles of fertile ground were en¬ 
closed with a wall.” Coleridge slept 


profoundly for three hours, and dur¬ 
ing part of that time he dreamed 
more than two hundred lines of the 
poem. ‘ ‘ The images, ’ ’ he said, ‘ * rose 
up before me as things with a parallel 
production of the corresponding ex¬ 
consciousness of effort.” So soon as 
he awoke he began to write the words, 
which were still vivid in his memory. 
Unfortunately a visitor called, and 
Coleridge saw him. When, after an 

membered he had completely for¬ 
gotten, and though he always meant 
to finish the poem he never did so. 
To thus forget vivid dream impres¬ 
sions on awakening is not by any 
means singular, for I have myself 
often dreamed lines which seemed of 
surpassing beauty; but when, in a 
semi-waking state, I have attempted 
to write them down the result has 

though at the time they were written 

of what appeared so beautiful. 

One of the most extraordinary 
pieces of work ever done in sleep is 
recorded by Mr. Andrew Lang, in his 
famous book of dreams and ghosts, of 
Herr H. P. Hilprecht, the Professor 
of Assyriology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. The University had 
sent an expedition to Babylon to ex¬ 
plore certain ruins, and sketches of 
the objects discovered had been sent 
back to America. Among them there 
were drawings of two small frag¬ 
ments of agate on which certain char¬ 
acters were inscribed. One Saturday, 
in the March of 1893, the Professor 
was studying these two fragments, 

rings, which he ascribed to a date 
varying between 1700 and 1140 B.C. 
The first characters on the third line 
of the inscription seemed to him to be 




KU, and he guessed they might be the 
initial letters of Kurigalzu, a King of 
that name. At length he went to bed 

priest of the pre-Christian Nippur 
appeared to him, and took him into a 

a large wooden chest and on the floor 

lazuli. The priest said: “The two 
fragments which you have published 
on pages 22 and 26 belong together- 
They are not finger-rings. King 
Kurigalzu, who lived about 1300 B.C., 
once sent to the Temple of Bel an 

The priests were suddenly com¬ 
manded to make a pair of agate ear¬ 
rings for the statue of the god Nibib 
No agate was to be found. They ar- 

three rings, each of which retained 
a portion of the inscription. The two 
rings you have were Nibib’s earrings. 
The third you will never find. Join 
the two you have together and you 
will see-” 

Professor Hilprecht awoke, jumped 
out of bed, and rushed off to his 
study. He got out the two drawings, 
put them together, found they joined, 
and in an acstasy of delight shouted 
“ ’Tis so, ’tis so!” Mrs. Hilprecht 
also got up, and went to the study to 
find what was the matter. He told 
her his dream, and showed her the 
drawings, the inscription of which, 
when the missing fragment was re¬ 
stored by analogy ran thus: 

To the god Nibib, child 
Of the god Bel, 

His lord 
Kurigalzu 

Pontifex of the god Bel 
Has presented it. 

In the drawings the fragments were 


would ever guess they belonged to 

Later on Professor Hilprecht ex¬ 
amined two fragments of agate at the 

They were not together, but in differ¬ 
ent cases, and when brought together 
and joined the two pieces fitted per- 
fecly. When the cylinder had been 
cut in old Babylon, the white vein of 

the grey surface on the other. Pro- 

the particulars of the dream, ex¬ 
plained that Professor Hilprecht had 

the expedition, that a room had been 

of a wooden box and chips of agate 
and lapis-lazuli in accordance with 
the vision which he saw. 

Mr. Howieson, in his book of for¬ 
eign scenes, describes a friend of his, 
a German student named Engel, who 

the same house as Engel a medical 
student, Meidenvold, lodged, who was 

mystical language. He made a prae- 

every week to a building, the key of 
which he kept carefully, and would 

hold In that building he remained 
until the following day. It was 

looked ghastly pale and was in a state 
of deep dejection and at once began 

One night Engel determined to 
clear up the mystery. Climbing up 

comrade by the light of a lamp lying 
on a board in a sloping position, as 
if dead. Believing Meidenvold to be 
playing a joke of some sort, Engel 
watched a second night, and even 
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of his body cold to the touch and his 
heart scarcely beating. At the end 
of three hours Meidenvold sat up, 
opened his eyes, and looked round. 
He saw that he was not alone, and 
told Engel that he brought about his 
condition by the use of nightshade, 
hemlock, and other drugs, and that 
while in that state he partook of a 
superhuman existence of which, after 

recollection. He further said he had 

occurred to him in this abnormal 
sleep in a book which he promised to 
show to Engel. A little while after, 

study, and though it was searched 

One of the most prolific workers in 
sleep was undoubtedly the late Dr. 

book called “Dreams and Dream 
Stories.” In introducing them to 
the public she wrote: “The chroni- 

conscious effort of imagination. They 
are, as the title-page indicates, re¬ 
cords of dreams occurring at intervals 
during the last few years.” They 

woke, just as they presented them¬ 
selves to her. Her peculiar gift re¬ 
minded her of the German student 
in Bulwer Lytton’s “Pilgrims of the 
Rhine,” whose faculty for dreaming 
was so great that for him the normal 
conditions of sleeping and waking 

time 1 when Dr. Kingsford ^as 1 stu¬ 
dent at the Paris Faculty of Medi- 

paring for examinations, visiting a 
hospital as a dresser, and attending 


required accurate judgment and c< 
plete self-possession. Enticing as 


faculty, she never by any chance used 
drugs or narcotics. “The priceless 

quired by means of my dreams have 

difficulties and enigmas of life and 
even of religion which might have 






banks of the Severn, in a damp, low- 
lying country, she never dreamed, but 
as soon as she went to Paris or to 
Switzerland her faculty for dreaming 
was restored. These dreams gener¬ 
ally came towards the dawn, and 
sometimes after sunrise, during a 
second sleep. Dry air, high altitudes, 
and a crisp, calm, and exhilarating 
atmosphere were most favorable to 

The making of shot is said to have 
resulted from an idea that came in 
sleep to a Bristol mechanic. The man 
was employed cutting up strips of 
lead to make shot of it. He had been, 
drinking after his work, and, when 


raining, and as he watched the rain 
it turned into lead and the earth was 
covered with shot. He awoke, went 
up to the tower of St. Mary Redcliff, 
in the city, and making some moltoi 
lead, poured it down from the top of 
the tower. When he went to look for 
the lead he found it had taken the 


the practical realization of his dream. 

Dr. Franklin assured Cabanis. the 
eminent French physician, who be- 

of Napoleon, that over and over again 
he had gone to bed puzzled by the 
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original playe 
title which has a 

In the drama the same thing has 
happened. Voltaire composed the 
first canto of the “Henriade” while 
he was asleep. “Ideas occurred to 
me,” he says, “in spite of myse:f 
and in which I had no part what- 


e mystical lore,” 

)thing to complete the couplet in i 
itisfactory manner. One night, stil 

id, and in his sleep the line hi 
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BEVERIDGE , A STUDY OF 


SELF-MADE 


cures all the ills advertised by the 
schools of physical culture. He had 
little time for college athletics. Few 
men that go to college for an educa¬ 
tion have. Football, baseball, and 
all the rest, as they are played in the 
great colleges to-day, are a profes¬ 
sion in themselves. Under different 
conditions, they would have great 
play value, but when we begin to 
justify them, as so many enthusiasts 
do, purely on educational and utili¬ 
tarian grounds, we must logically go 

find something better to take their 
Football, as it is played, is urged 
ties—courage, aggressiveness, self- 

—with the always implied and often 
outspoken idea that it fits a man to 
shoulder himself into a place in the 
world, grab what he wants from the 

life as he would a touchdown. Yes¬ 
terday, I talked with one of the old 
gods of football, a splendid fellow, 
who, by forgetting much that he 

learning much that should have been 
rapidly achieving a position for him- 
year at college, with his picture in 
about him on the sporting pages. In 

gan to hunt for a position, he received 
a six-hundred-dollar check for writing 

work in an office, and he got a trifle 
over a hundred dollars for it. 
Sometimes, we see and hear things 


for good health in the thirties and 
forties. Within the year I have met 

gladiators. One is in the Texas Pan¬ 
handle now, hunting for his lost 

and broths, trying to forget his newly 
discovered stomach. He explained 
that when he left college and the 
training table he found it impossible, 
under the changed conditions, to keep 

turn in his father’s fortunes had 

his place. Yet we must believe in 
football, as play—that is, football 

on it, less the maimings and homicides 
that seem to be inseparable from the 
game of to-day. 

We forget that athletics is an arti¬ 
ficial way of trying to comply with 
natural law; that athletics is simply 
a stimulant for the muscles. Like 



At fifty the man whose body has been 

went in hard for athletics, if he has 
not already acted as pallbearer for 

Beveridge, by natural and rational 
methods of exercise, has conserved 
the physical capital of his boyhood 
practically untouched, and reached 
forty-three with his muscles in shape 

tree felling. The young man who 
hoards health has created a trust 
fund for his old age. Sickness and 
slackness breed about all the want in 
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has obtained an education and 
learned a profession, to shift for him- 


of sins and much tommy-rot. The 
library life, the placid, dark-oak, 
stained-glass, and vellum-scented ex¬ 
istence, in which nobody gets sweaty 
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i that when he is selecting a flower 



expressible in scientific terms, they 
are following the suggestions of your 

But it was no new thought to him. 

Another flower whose introduction 
dates from the present year is a 
splendid new poppy which will prob¬ 
ably be known in scientific nomen¬ 
clature as Papaver Burbankii. It is 
the result of crossing the common 
white peony poppy with the Papaver 
pilosum, the first-named being the 
mother plant, and the last the father. 
Our illustrations show the character- 

of the parent plants and of their off¬ 
spring. But in this case, at least, 
color plays an even more distinctive 

shape. The peony poppy is splendidly 
white, the Papaver pilosum possesses 
a deep ecru hue, while the new poppy 
is of a brilliant fire-red color with 

spot, encircling a greenish-white coro¬ 
net-shaped seed-vessel. The whole 
aspect of the flower is extremely ele- 

One of our photographs shows Mr. 


Burbank in the act of producing an 
artificial cross. In one hand; he holds 

placed close to a peony poppy. With 

of the first-named flower, which in 
this case plays the part of the male 
parent of the cross, or hybrid, that 

mother plant. This act is called 
11 pollinating the flower.” When the 
pollination, or fertilization, is com¬ 
pleted, the flower that has been thus 
treated is carefully protected (say by 
covering it with a paper bag as it 
grows on its stem) from any further 
accidental contact with pollen carried 
by insects, or by the wind. 

When the seeds of the artificially 
pollinated flower have ripened, they 
are sown, and the plants that spring 
up from them will contain a mingling 
of the hereditary characteristics of 
the two parents. A considerable 
variety of forms will be exhibited by 
the individual plants sprung from 
this seed, and if afterward a second 
crossing is effected, the number of 
variations produced will be greatly 
increased. ^ 

their appearance. The hidden chil¬ 
dren burst forth in a wild crowd! 
But having made his selections, the 
experimenter allows all the other 
forms to disappear, and in a few 
generations (plant generations) the 
chosen ones become fixed new varie- 

Burbank finds that about half a dozen 
generations are required for this pur¬ 
pose. The mutation theory of Pro¬ 
light of Mr. Burbank’s experiments, 
because while that theory assumes 
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keep the family alive. They had 
never expected nor dreamed of any¬ 
thing else. And now without their 
volition, for the first time they had 
something- to look forward to. 

Only, to get the benefits of “The 
Owd Weavyurs’ Shop” one must join 
the “Society of Equitable Pioneers” 

than £1 thereof. But this, after pay- 

with twopence a week; and mean¬ 
time all the advantages accrued. The 
Equitable ship slowly gathered head¬ 
way. In March 1845, tea and to- 

the close of the year there were more 
stock had grown to $905, and the 

more^than $150. In % few more 
months the store was ordered to be 

as well as the five nights, and bntch- 
dealUn. 3 

on the Rochdale district, the loeal 
savings bank failed with all its de¬ 


posits, and the membership of the 
Pioneers rapidly increased, for by 

plan * that provided any security 
against adversity. The society took 
a lease of the whole barracks in Toad 

larged its trade, gradually absorbed 
in its lists the working population, 
hired clerks, began to deal in what¬ 
ever its subscribers wished to buy, 
and spread the foundation of a great 

tion. In 1850 it had 600 members. 
In 1857 it had 1,850 and sold $400,000 
worth of goods. But by that time its 

was successfully launched. 

The vested interests took alarm, and 
Parliament after Parliament was 
petitioned to stop the thing. The 
ponderous remarks of the grave 
statesmen of the day that plainly 

tional ruin ought to teach us all the 
true value of statesmanship. Farth¬ 
er, the blunt democracy of the thing 

a kind of Chartism. And incessant- 
Iv the local shopkeepers fought the 
new idea. They fight it yet, by the 
way. Within six months the Gov¬ 
ernment had defeated an attempt to 



managers of the stores invariably re¬ 
mained true to the principles an¬ 
nounced by the “Equitable Pion¬ 


eers” and adopted everywhere by 

against the competitive idea; they 
would not be led into competition. 
They never reduced the price of any 
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THE FRANKLIN SYNDICATE 


by training or ability for any sort 
of lucrative employment, a hanger-on 
of bucket shops and, in his palmiest 
days, a speculator in tiny lots of 
feebly margined stocks, finding him- 






posits. Surely th 




une he preyed only 
large “ deals” and 

e history of civiliza- 
of credulity. Miller 

had hesitatingly 



every Monday morning, repeated the 
operation and returned in ever in¬ 
creasing numbers. From having his 


144 Floyd Street, Brooklyn—a.i 


scene of one of the most extraordi¬ 
nary exhibitions of man’s cupidity 
and foolishness in modern times. At 
first he had tramped round, like a 
pedler, delivering the dividends him¬ 
self and soliciting more, but soon he 
hired a boy. This was in February, 
1899. Business increased. The 
golden flood began to appear in an 

hired four more employees and the 
whole top floor of the house. The 



opened into magnificent auriferous 
distances. He began to call himself 
“The Franklin Syndicate,” and to 
advertise that “the way to wealth is 


pockets! There he sat, behind a desk, 
at the top of the stoop, solemnly 
taking the money thrown down before 
him and handing out little pink and 
green stamped receipts in exchange. 
There was no place to put the money, 
so it was shoved on to the floor be- 
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be annoying to the peaceful Miller. 
“Send the reporters over to me!" 

The Post (of Boston) said the 
Ammon, accompanied by Miller cany- 
thousand dollars in greenbacks, went 
Post, and pitched into the editor. 

must give us a fair deal!” 

The pair also visited Watts, the 
chief of police. 

“You keep vour mouth shut,” said 
Ammon to Miller. “I’ll do all the 
talking.” He showed Watts the bag 
of money, and demanded what he had 
meant by calling the enterprise a 
“green goods business.” If the 
thing wasn’t all right, did Watts sup¬ 
pose that he, Col. Robert A. Ammon, 
would be connected with it? The 

that he had jokingly referred to the 
color of one of the receipts—which 
happened to be green. 

an advertisement in the Post offering 


at the Boston office of the Brooklyn 
Branch of the Franklin Syndicate. 
Powers paid the Pauls, of Boston, out 

taining the deposits of the Peters, 
of Brooklyn. Meantime, Ammon ad¬ 
dressed the throng, incidentally 
blackguarding a Post reporter before 
the crowd, telling them that his paper 


courage and re-deposited their money. 

eight thousand dollars. Amm on took 

out of the bag, and the pair returned 
to New York. But confidence had 
been temporarily restored. 

The beginning of the end, however, 
was now in sight—at least for the 
keen vision of Bob Ammon. He ad¬ 
vised stimulating deposits and laying 
hands on all the money possible be¬ 
fore the crash came. Accordingly 
Miller sent a telegram (collect) to 
all depositors: 

big transaction, to begin Saturday or 
Monday morning. Big profits. Re- 

“ WILLIAM F. MILLER, 

* ‘ Franklin Syndicate. ’ ’ 
A thousand or so were returned, 
the depositors having refused to pay 
the charges. The rest of the custom- 

the game was nearly up. There were 
scare-heads in the papers. Miller saw 

a rat leaving a sinking ship, Schles- 
singer scuttled away for the last time 

of Tuesday, November^, 1899. The 
rest of the deposits were crammed 
into Miller’s desk and left there over 
night. 

The next morning Miller returned 
to Floyd Street and spent that day 

Thursday remained until about twelve 
o’clock noon, when he placed thirty 
thousand five hundred dollars in bills 
in a satchel and started for Ammon’s 
office, where he found Schlessinger— 
likewise with a satchel. 

“The jig’s up,” announced Schles- 
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“Billy, I think you’ll have to make 
best thing for you is to go to Can- 



Ammon explained how that could 
all turned over to him, and none of 
He did not deem it necessary to sug- 

cordingly the two, the lawyer and the 
client, went to the offiee of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., Ammon obligingly 
carrying the satchel containing the 

Here Ammon deposited the contents 



tioned, and a check for ten thousand 
dollars, representing the balance of 
Miller’s loot. In addition to this he 
received an order for forty thousand 
dollars United States Government 
bonds, which were on deposit with 
Wells, Fargo & Co., and later, 

thousand dollars in bonds of the New 
York Central Railroad and the 
United States Government. Thus 

sum of tw 0 U hundred and forty-five 
thousand five hundred dollars, the en- 

dred and fifty thousand five hundred 
been paid by Miller for legal ser- 

The" character ^f the gentleman is 
well illustrated by the fact that when 
paying Mrs. Miller her miserable pit¬ 
tance of five dollars per week, he 


her that out of his own money, and 
that her husband owed him.” 

There still remained, however, the 

and Ammon advised Miller “to try 
to get Friday’s receipts, which were 
the heaviest day’s business.” Acting 
on this suggestion, Miller returned 
the next morning to Floyd Street at 
about half past nine, finding a great 
crowd of people waiting outside. 

being followed by a man whom he 
took to be a detective, he boarded a 
street car, dodged through a drug 

made the elevated railroad, with his 
pursuer close at his heels, and eventu¬ 
ally reached the lawyer’s office about 
two o’clock in the afternoon. Word 
was received almost immediately over 

indicted in Kings County for con¬ 
spiracy to defraud, and Ammon stated 

was togo 0 away. Miller replied that 
take his wife and baby with him, but 

send them to Canada later in charge 
of his own wife. Under this promise 
Miller agreed to go, and, Ammon pro¬ 
cured a man named Enright to take 
Miller to Canada, saying that “he 
was an ex-detective and could get 

ther promised to forward to Miller 
whatever money he might need to re¬ 
tain lawyers for him in Montreal. 
Thereupon Miller exchanged hats 

started for Canada in the custody of 
the lawyer’s representative. 

How the wily colonel must have 
chuckled as poor Miller trotted down 

fleece behind him. A golden fleece 
indeed! Did ever a lawyer have such 
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door of the Hon. John F. Clark, Dis¬ 
trict Attorney of King’s County, and 
Col. Robert A. Ammon announced 
himself. The two men were entire 
strangers to each other, but this did 

District Attorney by his first name. 

“How are you, John?” he inquired 
nonchalantly, “what can I do for 

Mr. Clark repressed his natural 
inclination to kick the insolent fellow 
forcibly out of his office, invited him 

rapher. Ammon asserted his anxiety 
to assist the district attorney by 
every means in his power, but denied 
knowing the whereabouts of Miller, 
alleging that he was simply acting as 
his counsel. Mr. Clark replied that 
in Miller’s absence the grand jury 
might take the view that Ammon 
himself was the principal. At this 
Ammon calmly assured his host that 

ready to go before the grand jury at 


3 district attorney 
l- of the grand jury 
itside he suddenly 


Street jail. 

Schlessinger, 
one hundred t 
sand dollars in 
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utely to say anything that would tend 
to implicate Ammon. 

At last the district attorney aim- 
self, accompanied by Mr. Nott, who 
later prosecuted Ammon, made a 
special trip to Sing Sing to see what 
could be done. They found Miller 
lying upon his prison pallet, his harsh 
cough and blazing eyes speaking only 
too patently of his condition. At 
first Mr. Nott tried to engage him in 
conversation while the district attor¬ 
ney occupied himself with other busi- 


it was easily apparent that Miller 
would say nothing. The district 
attorney then approached the bed 
where Miller was lying and inquired 

say anything which might tend to 

hestitation Miller replied that, even 
if he should testify against his old 
accomplice, there was nothing to show 
that he would be pardoned, and that 

ally in his hands some paper or 
writing which would guarantee that 
if he did so he would be set free. 

The spectacle of a convicted felon 
haggling with an officer of the law 
over the terms upon which he would 

tunity to make the only reparation 
still possible angered the district 
attorney and, turning fiercely upon 
the prisoner, he arraigned him in 

miserable swindler and thief, who 

of all the money they* had* inutile 
world, that he showed himself devoid 
of every spark of decency or repent¬ 




ing his victims in getting back what 
was left of the money, and that he, 
the district attorney, felt himself 
humiliated in having consented to 


come there to visit and talk with such 
a heartless and depraved specimen of 
humanity. The district attorney then 
turned his back upon Miller, whose 
eyes filled with tears, but who made 



wretched man in a trembling voice, 
with the tears still suffusing his eyes, 
“I am a thief; I did rob all those 
poor people, and I am heartily sorry 
for it. I would gladly die, if by 
doing so I could pay them back. But 

money that I stole, and the only thing 
that stands between my wife and 
baby and starvation is my keeping 
silence. If I did what you ask, the 
only money they have to live on 
would be stopped. I can’t see them 
starve, glad as I would be to do what 

The district attorney’s own eyes 
were not entirely dry as he held out 
his hand to Miller. 

“Miller,” he replied, “I have done 
you a great injustice. I honor you 
for the position you have taken. 
Were I in your place I should prob¬ 
ably act exactly as you are doing. I 

testify against Ammon. I cannot 
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WASTE 


LONDON 


of a big city is apt to bring about. 
For instance, although bitter experi¬ 
ence has so frequently shattered the 
delightful superstition of rural minds 
that the streets of London are paved 
with gold, it is not so much of a fairy 
tale to say that a good deal of the 
precious yellow metal may be found 
in the dustbins which in the early 

Many persons gain a living by root¬ 
ing amongst the rubbish in the dust¬ 
bins of picture-frame makers, photo¬ 
graphers, manufacturing jewelers, 
gilders, gold-beaters, bookbinders and 



This rubbish, transferred to the fur¬ 
naces of the refiner, produces tiny 
grains of the precious metal in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to repay the efforts of 


^Then, ^again, the great wharves, 

their loads of rubbish, now give em¬ 
ployment to numbers of poor people 

pound of the stuff, sorting out any¬ 
thing likely to prove of value, from 

seen literally up to their armpits in 
the sweepings of London, rescuing all 

tor. And the process is said to pay 
the contractors very well indeed. 

Apart from this, however, London ’s 
waste in trifles may be regarded as 



dealt ' 
Londo: 
feet p 
Taki 


veil-known authority who has 
his views on the subject, has 
with many items in which the 
ner may be regarded as a per- 
rodigal. 

e cigars, for instance. The first 


his lips. The thing has been so care¬ 
fully worked out that we are given 
details which are really surprising. 
Cigar-smoking, among a certain class, 
is a large and increasing habit. The 
twopenny article is just in as much 
demand as the finest-flavored Havana. 
Nowadays almost every man smokes 
cigars, good, bad, and indifferent; 

The nippings represent a certain 
quantity of tobacco wasted. 

And that is not all. 

Nobody smokes a cigar right out. 
There is always a stump left. Waste, 

And what does the expert say as to 
the quantity wasted in such circum¬ 
stances He declares that the ma¬ 
terial wasted by nipping the ends and 
throwing away the stumps during one 
week is sufficient to make a monster 
cigar 25 feet long and thick in pro¬ 
portion! One’s imagination almost 
fails to grasp the dimensions of the 

Small boys, grown men, and even 
some of the fairer sex, find solace to 
a more or less considerable degree in 
the soothing cigarette; many millions 
are consumed weekly in London 
alone. Therefore, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to point out that an enormous 
waste of tobacco is inevitable owing 

sumed in its entirety. 

It is computed that out of every 
ounce of cigarettes purchased by the 
public one-eighth is wasted in fag- 
ends. A month’s loss in this way is 
stupendous, being even more impos¬ 
ing than that, of cigars. Carefully 
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cigarette 45 feet long, sufficient to 
make an impression if placed upright 
by the Nelson column in Trafalgar 
Square. 

jWhilst making investigations with 
regard to the subject of this article, 



the dealers with material. Thousands 


posed of daily to these dealers, who, 
by the way, are not above purchasing 
such “dainties” from the shabby- 
looking individuals who haunt race¬ 
courses and other popular resorts, 
with no other object in view than 
picking up derelict tobacco. 

When the dealer has acquired suffi¬ 
cient stock, the fag-ends are carefully 

placed in trays labelled, for instance, 
“Prime West End Mixture,” or 
“Goodwood Handout.” On Sunday 
mornings these delectable collections 



wont to do their belated marketing, 
particular as to their brand of to- 




one penny to three-halfpence an 
ounce, thereby saving the difference 
in price between it and the strongest- 
smelling “shag.” It will therefore 


cigarettes by London’s multitudes 
waste of the gaudily-colored packets 

apparently ever been made to utilize 
the material of which the cardboard 
boxes are made. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands are thrown away into the gutter 
to be trampled on and reduced to 
pulp, afterwards to be swept away 
into the sewers and the limbo of 
things that once were. 

There is an exception, perhaps, in 

by those amiable lunatics who make 
a hobby of collecting empty cigarette 
packets of all sorts and sizes, to ex¬ 
hibit to uninterested victims who may 
chance to visit the home of the col- 

Beyond this, the cardboard, having 
once served its purpose, is absolutely 
wasted, although there are surely 
many ways of utilizing the material 
for further commercial purposes. At 
present, according to expert know¬ 
ledge, the number of cigarette packets 
wasted weekly in London alone would 
form a sheet of cardboard sufficiently 
large to provide material for an im¬ 
mense packet 18 1-2 feet long, 13 
feet broad, and 5 1-2 feet high! 

One of the most valuable articles 

everyday and universal use. What 
One shudders at the bare suggestion 

bility that a pin is capable of bearing 
is often awe-inspiring. In spite of 

human comfort more carelessly re¬ 
garded. Millions of pins are being 
manufactured every day in the year. 

are always getting lost. Otherwise 


WASTE 
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match timber is represented by a 
couple of pine baulks 8 feet long. 
When Sydney Smith was informed 


“a light” in household, sto: 
street. Thousands of boj ^ 

In spite of their cheapne 


after box is emptied. 

The weight of the “was 
in a penny box is about an ( 
a half. As a rule, only oni 
the match' is consumed wher 


It n 


le four 


a lot of profit. 


o the gutter or elsewhere, 
ind cotton is totally* wasted 


brated Colman firm who declared that 
it was not the quantity of mustard 
that people ate, but what they wasted, 
that helped to make his fortune. Why 
shouldn’t people eat mustard with 

condiment with any other kind of 
meat, if they like it? 

But everybody eats mustard with 
beef. It is eustomary for the beef¬ 
eater to dab a great blob of the stuff 
on the side of his plate. He uses, 
perhaps, only a morsel of it in the 
course of his meal; the plate goes to 
the scullery and the mustard goes 


nd cotton would suffice 
huge composition candle 
and almost 15 inches in 


er the world. This is 
iring away of gold and 

is also taking place in 




•e liable 


n this w; 


The 


ches is perhaps not so striking; 
it is by no means insignificant, 
long wooden matches, beloved of 
housekeepers owing to their cheap¬ 
ness, and hailing from Sweden and 
Belgium, are scarcely ever burnt more 
than a quarter of an inch from the 

has calculated that, under the cir- 


loss to the Mint from w. 
year amounted to nearly £3,000. 
has been worked out by the 
r mathematician who has all the 
ssary figures at his finger-ends 
in London alone the amount of 
pearly waste under ordinary Con- 
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new machines. Chains, too, come in 

stant use must be changed frequently. 
Such supplies as gasoline, oils, 

that disappear with the using, and 


money in a year, play no part in the 
new motor-car. They, like the 
chauffeur’s salary, figure only in the 

Starting with a basis of fifty mil¬ 
lion dollars, or thereabouts, as the 

ent year, it is°a fairly reasonablVesti- 
mate that the total direct income to 
France from the automobile and from 
automobiling, including all wages and 
the value of all materials, would 
reach up to well nigh two hundred 
million dollars. 

But this great total is merely the 
direct income of the industry plus the 
cost of running the machines. It in¬ 
now pouring into France every year, 
which is superinduced by the automo¬ 
bile, but which is not directly depend- 

Accurate figures as to this subsid- 

yond the grasp of the statistician, 
would be' hopelessly difficult to ob- 



able^ articles brought in by this auto- 
received on imported automobiles in 


would have to go to the steamship 
portation, baggage, and all other ex¬ 


AUTOMOBILE’S SERVICE 


FRANCE 


penses from this pleasure-bent army. 
A yet more important source of in- 


hostelries of Paris, great an 
and from the hotels and in: 
tered throughout all France, 
thoroughfares and by-ways. 


Theatres, restaurants, cafes, shops 
and farms; the establishments of 
wine merchants, florists, jewelers, mil¬ 
liners, dressmakers, tailors, trunk- 
makers, artists, bric-a-brac and furni- 


other phase of industry, are benefitted 
and enriched by this tremendous ac- 

Travel through France, and every¬ 
where the renovation and refurbishing 
and refurnishing and general bring¬ 
ing up to date of antiquated and im¬ 
possible old hotels, speaks eloquently 

done for the country. In every lit¬ 
tle village and town provision is now 
made for the automobilist, not only 

and tires, but by shopkeepers, hotels, 
and restaurants. The automobile has 
brought new life and new atmosphere 





made in the old hotels in the way of 

painting and modernizing in so far 
as possible. These changes, however, 


on to any considerable extent, bjut 
for the automobile. There would 

them. 


Paris. The life there, after once see¬ 
ing it as a matter of curiosity, did 
not appeal to our temperament. The 
language and customs were foreign 

others liked the place, but they were 
in a hopeless minority. It was Eng- 

similar people, and with a history in 

was England that attracted the Am¬ 
erican man. Switzerland, Germany, 
and other countries were interest¬ 
ing and attractive places for recrea¬ 
tion and as a refuge from our hot 

The English lines, which prior to a 
few years ago almost wholly controll¬ 
ed the better grade of passenger 
traffic between New York and Eur¬ 
ope, did not touch at French ports, 
and do not to-day, as to that mat¬ 
ter. With the present trend of travel, 
it is a question if they will not soon be 
forced to do so as a matter of self- 
preservation, when so many people 
now prefer going direct to the contin¬ 
ent, cutting out thereby the much 
dreaded Channel trip from London to 
Paris. The American line, which up 
to a few years ago landed all its 
passengers at Southampton, now, like 
the German lines, touches at Cher- 
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to Paris. This is equally true of 
those who go direct to England. 
Whatever country one misses, the one 

he can help it, is France. This is a 
very marked change from what was 


speaking race. And the presence of 
Paris has stimulated the French to 
language. 

That the automobile has been a 
in bringing 



chief factor w „ 

result, which is so benefiting and en¬ 
riching the French i “ 


Everybody, hot only from America, 
but from all the countries of the 
earth, once in Paris, suddenly finds 
the automobile spirit getting info his 
blood. If he has the price he makes 

mobiling from the inside of the ma¬ 
chine is like. And once trying it on 

and enthusiastic and well sustained 


swarm over to France for an automo¬ 
bile run and for a jolly holiday. The 
Italian, the Russian, the German, the 
Austrian, and many from the other 
countries of Europe do likewise. 
France has become the great Summer 
playground of the world; and not 
only is it the Summer playground, 
but southern France is the finest Win¬ 
ter playground in Europe. This was 
of course the fact before the advent 

tremendously increased the popular¬ 
ity of the French Riviera, furnishing 
as it does such an unrivaled means of 
pleasure. 

England and Switzerland were 
pretty thoroughly traversed prior to 
the automobile, but France, the coun¬ 
try outside of Paris, except for a few 
watering places ar 1 * 


s, was little 
understood and little known, by the 
American traveler in particular. The 
automobile gives one real geography 
—an intimate knowledge of the topo¬ 
graphy and character and atmosphere 
of a country which is concrete and 

I know what all this means, having 
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would no 




use by liberal law 




e. City life, yes 
— but the great stretches of fertile 
fields, and the valleys and mountains 
and seashore, the little villages and 
country homes and country folk, the 
great waving fields of grain, the fruit 
orchards, vineyards, and flower gar¬ 
dens—this is the true France, not 
tie boulevards and the boulevardiers 


of Pari: 


The m 


i France 


closely than another. 


it is sufficiently large to make 
i total from direct and indirect 
ces—and in this is included what 
re termed the subsidiary income 


—a grand total of fo 

mobile^ half a doz< 
brought the French o< 


years 1 


is of the 1 


people i: 


But the value of the automobile as 
an industry, and in its influence on 
the trend of travel to France, is ‘in 

ists will be in France than any pre- 


le tide of travel will fc 


considerable ti 
so well advertised, and it 


dollars, perhaps ten times as much. 

I have ever met abroad has either 
taken the trip through Touraine and 
other parts of France, or has 


He by deUl 




and finished 
l the art crea- 
la Paix, that a 
hundred years would perhaps not 
have realized to them except for this 

And the reason of all this, ne 


roads of 


_ _ The French Govern¬ 
ment and the French people, realizing 
what the automobile would certain- 


and undertaking. It m _ _ 

causes than the schemes of states¬ 
manship oi organization. But once 
flowing into a country, it is apt to 
remain until other great underlying 
causes or developments turn it back 
and aside. France will therefore con¬ 
tinue to reap in larger and larger and 
still larger measure these benefits in 
the development of which the auto¬ 
mobile has been so wonderful a fac¬ 
tor, a fundamental factor. 


perienee of France. To be sure, the 
conditions are widely different. 

to the automobile. Their great 
pioneer builder was Napoleon, and 
no man ever built such roads as he. 
He set the example which has since 
been followed with the highest skill 
and efficiency by the great govern¬ 
mental department, the Ponts ct 

France is not divided up into forty- 
five or fifty independent empires, as 
is this country. There is a unity of 
organization there that simplifies 

and friction. Here there are no two 
States that have the same automobile 
laws. If one were to travel in a 
motor-car throughout our whole 
Union, he would have to plaster every 
available inch of space on his car 
with numbers, and would have to 
equip himself in the outset with 
licenses from all these States and 

this is the surface of things. Funda¬ 
mentally our trouble is in our roads, 
miserable, inexcusable roads for the 
most part, for such a great, strong, 

roads as a difficulty with which the 

say, more or less well founded. But 
there is a special cause for this pre¬ 
judice that does not exist in France, 
and that gets right back to our nar¬ 
row, dangerous roads. 

Give us the great, broad, fine roads 
of Napoleon, and the keenness of 
American prejudice against the auto¬ 
mobile will largely disappear. This 

in the world than Americans. 


On a wide road, if a horse is fright¬ 
ened, the chances of serious accident 
are so minimized that little alarm 
would naturally be felt, whereas on a 
narrow crowning road, with ditches 
on either side, as is so frequently the 
case, there is no place of escape for 
the frightened horse. The accidents 
from these frights, the nuisance of 

general fear of the automobile, have 
created and engendered the Ameri¬ 
can prejudice. The feeling has been 
accentuated by the reckless handling 
of cars by drivers to whom the auto¬ 
mobile is still a new toy. 

That the motor-car has come to 
stay there can be no doubt. Give us 
the broad, fine roads of France, give 
us uniform laws throughout the 
whole country, interstate laws, and 
let them be such as will stand for 
the .best interests of the people, yet 
at the same time be rational and fair 
to the automobilist-give us these, 
and America, I am certain, will be¬ 
come the greatest automobile country 
of the world, and the greatest sum¬ 
mer playground of the world. 

We have here a hundred, perhaps 



years behind France in starting, we 
now have men at the head of the 
automobile industry who, backed 
with unlimited capital and the genius 
for the task in hand, are certain to 
work out the highest development 
of the automobile, the top notch of 
perfection. Give us these good 
roads, I repeat, accompanied by wise 
laws, and a hundred million dollars 
of American money that now goes 

main at home to build bigger and 
stronger our own great country. 


The Making of the Modern Newspaper. 



| T would be unkind to cast reflec- 

plished by newspaper pioneers in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies. It wou’d also be invidious to 
compare the rare individual examples 
of enterprise in those days with the 
almost universal enterprise of to-day. 

chooses to spend an afternoon, as I 
did lately, in the Newspaper Room 
at the British Museum, can but agree 
with me that the great journals of 
the past bear very little comparison, 
in point of merit, with the sheets of 
to-day. I do not hesitate to declare, 
and I am prepared to prove by ex¬ 
tract if required, that the great, dig¬ 
nified journals of the past exist only 

this matter lends great enchantment. 

The general contents of the daily 
press years ago would greatly sur- 

papers. Only thiity years ago many 
newspapers were accustomed to print 
topics now unmentionable, and less 
than fifty years ago a leading journal 
engaged in a fierce altercation as to 
its daily sale with equally trenchant 
publications long since deceased. 
Some still existing morning contem- 

or two brilliant writers, were, at the 
period to which I am referring, for 
the most part ill composed, badly 
printed and very personal. 

These, be it remembered, are not 



tion whether Jenny Lind sang as 
well as Madame Melba, or whether 
Mr. Pitt spoke as well as Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain. There were no gramophones 
or veri>atim reporters in those days to 
place on record the voices of the 
singers or the utterances of the 
speakers, but the files of the news¬ 
papers remain as indelible proofs, 
and very astounding reading they are 

ing morning newspaper reported a 
prize fight, round by round, to the 

Less than ten years. The modern 

the rest of the world the impression 
that English life largely centers 
round the divorce court and the 
prise ring. 

As one engaged in the making of 
several morning journals, I do not 

lack of the occasional brilliancy of 
a Russell, a Lawrence Oliphant, or a 

most beyond any other adjunct of 
civilization. Newspapers will never 
be perfect, but they are not now per¬ 
sonal, or scurrilous, or, as a rule, 
indecent. Their contents are arranged 
by educated men and not by the 
master printer. The rapidity of their 
production and distribution has in¬ 
creased beyond comparison, and the 
amount of capital expended upon 
them has increased tenfold. 
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E MODERN NEWSPAPER 


'The self-glorification indulged in 
by a newspaper in the sixties on the 
dispatch of a correspondent for what 
is nowadays a Cook’s tour of the 
cheaper kind would, to-day, excite 
not admiration but laughter. The 
constant bragging about compara¬ 
tively small circulations by all of 
them—the Times leading the way— 
is a thing long out of date, and con- 

I do not know whether Thackeray’s 
description of the starting of the 
imaginary Pall Mall Gazette by the 
drunken Captain Shandon is typical 

can quite believe it after a prolonged 
study of old newspapers from which 
I had expected to learn a great deal. 
The fact is that the best journalistic 
writing of this period went into the 
Reviews and not into the newspapers. 

talked about the former glories even 

articles they contained, if printed 
to-day, would land the writers in the 


Long after the tele- 


ssional quarter. No person who 
s his leisure in a pothouse could 

stress of the production of a 

s journalist of to-day is as often 
; a journalist tout court. He is 
in unsuccessful barrister, and 


jonduc 


I believe, 






3 infinitely more 
cial position is as 
ny other working 


id loyalty of the colleagues 
of daily journals. The 


id sympathetic 
with the members of his staff than 
was formerly the case. I have been 
associated almost daily for years 
with comrades of varied and brilliant 
qualities, and their devotion, un¬ 
grudgingly bestowe 


:orm a judgment on 
the ways of the world. All that is pro¬ 
vided, more or less inadequately I 
admit, by the modem news-gathering 

not personally attach much import¬ 
ance, unless they are ” 
experts. In the mode 
fortunately, they very often 
authoritative in the highest sense. 

haps, the best judge of a newspaper. 
He has been so often behind the 
scenes that he sees the whole thing, 
as it were, from the wings every day. 
In the leading article he can detect 
the ballon d’essai of the great man’s 
secretary, or the wire-pulling of an 
embassy, or the personal proclivities 

bonnet. He knows quite well that 
to be followed by a mendacious 


or two, if the scheme outlined does 

Demos. That is the reason, perhaps, 
why he rejoices that the leading arti- 

portant factor in the modern daily mission 

And possibly we shall live to re¬ 
joice at the disappearance of the 
London Letter of the provincial 
newspaper with its mysterious refer- 


lerstand, almost exclusively from 
particular political club, the jour- ' 
istic members of which exist by 
following the practice of taking in 

After all, it would be unfair to 



the press of this cc 

though not in every way an admir- 


reased cc 


be for- 


>n, and that in order to 
difficulties of time and 

reach their readers, that 
ipid method of trans- 

lployed. The multiple system 
not one that will largely increase, 

ar that local opinion, a very valu- 
>le asset in the making up of the 
itional mind, will be suppressed by 
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talked about by the weaklings of the 
press, and by others whose incapacity 
has caused them to be hurt by the 
newcomers. The multiple system has 
this very important advantage: that 
the local reader is placed in. posses¬ 
sion of the whole of the world’s news 
every morning, together with such 


Coming to another important as- 

stated, I think, that healthy competi¬ 
tion has done as much as anything 
else to improve the modern news¬ 
paper. With so many claimants upon 
the public attention it is evident that 
only the best, can permanently suc¬ 
ceed. The journal which is a day late 

caught tripping, will soon go to the 
wall; and the editor who fails to 
keep his finger upon the public pulse 



to find leading newspapers living 
upon past prestige, and relying upon 
a reputation which they had ceased 

largely a thing of the past. Even 


the Times, perhaps the most conser¬ 
vative of all journals, has seen the 
wisdom of bringing itself into line 


with modern enterprise, and of 
adopting up-to-date methods which 
ten years ago would not have been 

sideration. 

The very general opinion that a 
factor in journalistic success is, I 


of capital must be sunk in the estab¬ 
lishment of any daily newspaper 
which is intended to survive its birth 
longer than a few months; and the 


The m 


10 spends a fortune in 


te public do n( 
want, or in the payment of writers 
to whom they will not listen, is 
merely throwing his money away. I 

been incurred to no purpose what- 

of the most successful achievements 
have been accomplished at very small 
cost. Shrewd forethought, and the 
possession of that indefinable quality 
which is called “the journalistic in¬ 


operative rather than individual and 
personal. Certainly there must be 
one mind directing its general policy, 
and one capable individual whose 


conduct of a newspaper there is scope 

man of detail there is sub-editing; 

ing; and for the man of business 
there is management. So thoroughly 
is this recognized in France and the 
United States that not infrequently 
the editorial office has been the step¬ 
ping stone to the bureau of the 
Minister of State. Even in England 
this is true, though the conservatism 
which permeates the British char¬ 
acter tends to make progress in this 
direction somewhat slower. Lord 

the Pall Mall Gazette, and the late 
days a hard-working journalist. I 
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training which they received in news- 

A great historian has taught us 
that public opinion is the dominant 
force at work in the world to-day. 
The influence of capital and the in¬ 
tellectual acumen of distinguished 
individuals are as nothing compared 
with the general trend of public 
opinion. It is not the exceptional 
man but the average man who sways 
the scepter now. Since the daily 
newspaper is admitted to be the chief 

opinion, it is clear that the respon¬ 
sibility of the newspaper owner and 
of his staff is almost unlimited. 

I hold most strongly that the man 
who has views which he wishes to see 
carried into effect, or is ambitious to 
better the lot of the people, or to re¬ 
form the public service, can find no 
better road to the accomplishment of 
his purpose than to connect himself 

newspaper world. He will occupy a 
pulpit which has a nation for its con¬ 
gregation, and he will receive a train¬ 
ing which will at the same time de¬ 
velop his powers and check any tend¬ 
ency to extravagance. 

As I look at the newspaper press 
of the entire world, and I think I may 
say that there is no journal of any 


importance with which I am not ac- 


foundly convinced that it is no mere 
optimism to state that the future of 
the daily newspaper grows brighter 

world’s history it is well on the road 
toward perfection; while its eduea-* 
tive influence is greater to-day than 
it has ever been in the past. Old 
abuses are being swept away; loftier 
ideals have presented themselves to 


the power of the press is being in¬ 
creasingly exerted in the interests of 
justice, of humanity and of religion. 
The more important journals are no 
longer conducted merely for profit. 


Proprietors and editors realize both 
their oportunities and their respon¬ 
sibilities as leaders and teachers of 
the people; while discriminating 


readers are learning to appraise the 
news of each day as material for 
careful study and for the formation 
of sound opinions. Independence and 
disinterestedness on the part of the 
press have taken the place of ser¬ 
vility to political parties, and of sub¬ 
serviency to fleeting phases of popu- 

In view of all that I see around 
me, I am proud to have my little 
opportunity of sharing in the great 
work of the development and im- 




Christmas in the Post-Office. 



HARLES DICKENS made 
^ Christmas, ’ ’ said a veteran at 
St. Martin’s le Grand whose 
memory harked back to the early 
seventies and to the time when the 

upon the daily tale of letters passing- 
through the post. 

Thirty years ago the only event of 


year was St. Valentine’s Eve; but 
with the growth of the spirit of 
Christmas, the velentine has slowly 
dwindled in public estimation. Then 

hymeneal sentiment, pouring into the 
posting boxes, called for much ex¬ 
ertion on the part of the post office 
servants, but now the once eventful 
day passes unnoticed, and so far as 
the G.P.O. is concerned its passing 
is unregretted. In the year 1877, foi¬ 
led on February 14th and December 
25th were about equal ; but St. Valen- 



sorption of St. Valentine was com¬ 
pleted in 1889, when a young man 
applied at a provincial post office for 
a marriage license, stating with a 
tremor in his voice that he wished to 


played by the post office in uniting 
sundered hearts, but here it failed. 

The Christmas increase twenty years 
ago was estimated at 100 per cent. 
Since then it has rapidly risen, so 


that Christmas 1905 will show a rise 
of between 400 and 500 per cent. A 
great deal of this is due to the re¬ 
laxation of the book-post rules on 
June 1st, 1892, by which a card in an 
unsealed envelope was allowed to 
pass with only a halfpenny stamp. 
Of late years, too, the picture post¬ 
card has added largely to the post¬ 
man ’s burden. During the week end¬ 
ing on Boxing Day the number of 
letters to be handled in the London 
postal area alone will reach the enor- 

will be necessary for the authorities 
to enlist the services of six thousand 

ment the regular staff of twenty-four 
thousand. 

The arrangements for one Christ¬ 
mas come close on the farewell of its 
predecessor. By the fall of autumn 
every responsible official throughout 

office or depot is to be provided. The 
co-operation of the railway companies 
also has to be secured, and a reprint 
of the special train arrangements re¬ 
sembles an abridged “Bradshaw.” 
Mail-cart services are duplicated, and 
transport of all descriptions, from 
motor-waggons to wheelbarrows, is 
chartered in readiness for the great 

versmTthe G.P.O^Nothing is left to 
chance. Everything is planned with 
a nicety of detail that would charm 
a clockmaker, even to provision for 
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a vigorous fashion. The carriages 
with their rows of shelves, pigeon¬ 
holes, and racks of hanging bags, are 
familiar objects at all our great rail¬ 
way stations, and their very limited 
accommodation is always the subject 

miles an hour, with an icy blast 
sweeping down the coach, while it 
may prove an incentive to activity, 
does not improve the railway sorter’s 


train thunders on through Q-, 

effected. The man of nerve picks up 
the mail-bag which has just been 
hurled into the carriage like a stone 
from a catapult, and prepares for the 
next bar in the railroad music that 
warns him to engage in another such 
adventure. The tired postman left 
far behind at the little station takes 
his quarry from the net, and the 

sleeping burgesses of Q-are sure 

of their greetings on Christmas morn¬ 
ing. Sometimes, of course, mishaps 


was originated by Mr. Pearson Hill, 
the son of the famous Sir Rowland. 
It performs the double function of 
receiving and despatching mails with 
the train at full tilt—an operation 
not unattended with risk. 

Imagine Q-, a small township 

in North Yorkshire, on Christmas eve. 
A tired and sleepy postman plods 
wearily through the small station to 
the post office hut by the railroad. 
The mail train is nearly due, so he 
looks to the buffalo-hide net set to 
catch the plethoric mail-bag which 
will be suspended from the flying 

equally heavy bag for the north to be 

to keep warm while awaiting events. 

Aboard the rushing express the 
stalwart official in charge of the ap¬ 
paratus looks out, but in the inky 
darkness nothing can be discerned. 
Though he cannot see, he can hear. 


fl setting the receiving net i 
id right-angle to snatch away 
stman’s waiting bag. The b 


to within a furlong wher< 
is. At the acute moment he swings keep the 
back the hatch in the side of the evenina- 


too much for the capacity of the net. 
Rebounding against the wheels of the 
rushing train, the hide cover is burst, 
and sealed is the fate of many a 

But parcels and parcel baskets can¬ 
not be transferred by apparatus, and 
much ingenuity and resourcefulness 
are required to cope with this work. 
The overcharged parcel coach may 

digested accumulation to be vomited 
upon the unlucky staff at the plat¬ 
form sorting office for disposal, and 
the sudden congestion which t|hen 
ensues affords an opportunity for 
the superitendent to display qualities 
that even an army transport officer 
could scarce forbear to praise. 

The parcels post is increasing in 
favor as a carrying agency, and with 
it also the habit of giving presents. 
On the 23rd of December parcels 
posted in the metropolis alone will 
amount to nearly a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion, and thousands of baskets must 


tove. A stroll any 
- _ 0 x . . . parcel depot at 

Mount Pleasant in North London 
during the week preceding Christmas 
will convey, better than any pen, a 

which this throbbing centre is 
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plunged. Mail carts, motor vans, 
trucks, baskets, parcels and men are 
commingled to bewilderment beneath 
an extravagant array of electric 
lamps; yet every unit in this turbu¬ 
lent whole is proceeding on orderly 
lines, each to a definite objective. 

In this great whirl, many tokens of 
goodwill from various causes may 
fail to reach their destinations and 
find refuge in the limbo of the lost. 
The contents of some derelicts are 

covered in a sound condition a plum 
pudding which had been sent to Aus- 

owing to the impossibility of tracing 
the lad to whom it was addressed. 
The contents of another parcel com¬ 
prised two petticoats, a pair of stays, 
a leg of mutton, and a parcel of to¬ 
bacco. This motley collection was, 
however, eclipsed ; by a third, with the 
following contents—a large grey 
rabbit (dead, of course), containing 
in its inside two tobacco pipes, to¬ 
bacco, a doll, and a piece of bacon, 
the whole being wrapped up in a 
lady’s jacket! High sausages from 


from Italy have perforce to be re- 



greasy trussed geese and fresh butter, 
the coverings of the genteeler con¬ 
signments they encounter would 
greatly benefit. 

The needs of remote country dis¬ 
tricts are administered by the ver¬ 
milion mail-cart and its handy driver. 
Nothing is more monotonous than 
these long drives in the dark, and in 

to defeat a zeal that is often heroic. 
Instances are not wanting where the 
driver has fallen asleep on his box, 
and the horse has brought the Christ¬ 


mas mail through, unaided. The 
vicissitudes that attended the primi- 

dog the tracks of our post office mail- 
carts, and it now and again happens 
that a cart is snowed up, or skids off 
the frozen road into the ditch, to be 
rescued by an impromptu breakdown 
gang from the nearest village. Christ- 

door, and the son of Nimshi so 
numbed with cold and driving sleet 
as to be incapable of dismounting. 
A drink of hot coffee, strained 
through the icicles on his whiskers, 

ing off the fetters of the frost, he 
soon gives his faithful companion a 
rub down and an extra feed as a 


mark of appreciation. 

;The foreign branch at the G.P.O. 
feels the onrush of the Christmas 
card at the beginning of November, 
and people have but little idea of the 
magnitude of the colonial mails, es¬ 
pecially since Christmas Day, 1898, 
when the Postmaster-General an¬ 
nounced a uniform rate of penny-post 

example of the part the post office 


serves in the cause of Imperial cor- 




leaves London on Friday evenings, 
comprises some eighteen hundred 
bags, but the Christmas consignment 
will be half as many again, and con¬ 
stitute a huge load, filling a dozen 
railway vans. Travelling via Calais 


mail is transferred to a P. & 0. mail- 
boat en route for the East. At Aden 
the swarthy sorters of the Indian 
post office will board her, and by dint 

the rolling post office down below, 
posal on arrival at Bombay. Then 
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ways will distribute the welcome 
missives to all parts of the great de- 

The exchange of mails with the 
continent still grows apace, though in 
the matter of the observance of the 
season our country is easily first. 
The entente will probably excite an 

from across the Channel; but those 
despatched to Paris will be conveyed 
with much greater ease than were 
the greetings of the memorable 
Chritsmas of 1870. The mail to Paris 
during the siege .by the Prussians 
was only rendered possible by the 
now famous pigeon post. Letters in¬ 
tended for this novel mode of trans- 

Avere sent to the headquarters of the 
French post office at Tours, where 

order, and by a process of photo¬ 
graphy transferred to a diminutive 
piece of paper such as a pigeon could 

The outward and visible sign of 
post office energy is that idol of the 
populace, the postman; and it must 
be conceded that Christmas means a 
giant week for him, though a benevo¬ 
lent department provides him with a 
casual hand as assistant. Happily his 
exertions are not overlooked by a 
generous public, and in many towns 
an aggregate of £15 and more is not 


obliging man. In some centres the 
men pool their harvest—an equitable 
arrangement which benefits those 
whose distributing labors fall among 

As a body postmen are singularly 
loyal to their salt, and there are not 

laid down their lives at the call of 
duty. It was on a Christmas eve that 
a rural postman at Bannow, in Ire¬ 
land, while returning from his rounds, 
tripped upon a root of furze, and 
falling into a deep ditch was 

postman at Loch Carron, in Scotland, 
being unable to take his usual route 
over a hill two thousand feet high, 

endeavored to finish his journey by 
water, but the effort failed, and post¬ 
man and boatman .both perished. On 
the whole the Christmas excess, there- 

is good for the revenue, and it un¬ 
relief the qualities of the loyal and 

fore, with the healthy condition of 
the State department most closely 
associated with the daily life of the 
people, and it will be a national loss 
in more ways than one if the Christ- 
mas-card is allowed to go the way of 


Influence. 

BY RICHARD KIRK, IN AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

One splendid rose makes fragrant all the room ; 

The sun’s small disc how many worlds doth light! 
So may a word through centuries of gloom 


Money-Making at Home. 

BY ANNA S. RICHARDSON, IN SUCCESS MAGAZINE. 





into hours whose energies, properly 
directed, can not fail to bring forth 
pecuniary results. Further, nearly 

talent, which, P if unearthed and 
rubbed diligently, will shine like 

her wish to aid the family fortunes. 
On the other hand, the wife and 

between household duties and baking 
for the Women’s Exchange, or the 
daughter who must alternate the 
duties of a trained nurse to an invalid 
mother with painting blotters and 
plate cards; for a fashionable sationer, 
can not expect to compete in the 
amount of her earnings with the 
woman who works down-town in, shop 
or office. In time she may feel justi¬ 
fied in placing a competent maid in 
her kitchen, or in employing a trained 
nurse to take her place; but she must 



she must appeal to one of two classes 
of patrons, the busy, practical person, 
or the rich, luxury-loving woman. 
Oddly enough, there is one line of 

her own sex. Some very able writers 
have declared that the American 

has her face and her hair treated 
until she loses her individuality and 
all women look alike, thanks to the 
indefatigable beauty doctor who irons 
out all facial expression along with 
the wrinkles. Be that as it may, the 
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so well-groomed, so careful about the 
little niceties of the person as they 

field for the home-worker. Here are 

working quietly along these lines:— 
A Detroit girl had hands which 

friends, and which she always ex¬ 
plained were the result of her own 



round of gaieties. But there came a 
day when financial storms swept over 
their home, and the girl faced stern 

and an invalid mother on her hands. 
Summer was approaching. To keep 
the mother in town during the hot 
weather was impossible, so she could 
not consider a position in office or 

bered the compliments her manicur¬ 
ing had received. She made a flying 
trip to a fashionable summer resort, 
and conferred with the proprietor of 
a hotel around which were clustered 
a number of small cottages or 
annexes. When the season opened, 
she and the invalid mother were 

with a sign tacked to the porch and 

shady corner. She advertised in the 
village paper and had her cards dis¬ 
tributed at all the other hotels. Her 

expenses. When she returned to the 
city, she realized that the gentle 
mother was failing and could not en¬ 
dure the strain of turning their tiny 

lor, so the girl solicited house-to- 
house patronage. Her well-to-do 


fore 10 a.m., so she makes the little 
mother comfortable before leaving 
home and is always with her evenings. 
Friends have urged her to open a 
shop, but she says, “Wait. Five 
years from now I may have a fashion¬ 
able shop, but I know that then I can 
not have my mother.” 

One evening a hard-worked stenog¬ 
rapher who commands a good salary 

ried friend, the mother of three little 
people. Said the stenographer as she 
leaned back in an easy chair after 
the babies had been tucked into bed: 
“I really ought to go right home and 
wash my hair, but it is such a tire- 

I hate to go to a hairdresser after 
night. They rush you through as if 
they were tired, too.” 

“Let me do it for you,” suggested 
her hostess, “I have learned to do it 
for the babies, you know.” 

Her gentle manipulation of sham- 

velation to the tired stenographer who 
wound up luxuriously before the open 

during the final drying process. A 
few days later, she came back to see 
her friend with the proposition that 
she take a few evening customers 
among the stenographer’s office com¬ 
panions. The little mother hesitated. 
She really needed the money. Rent 
and butcher’s bills had both been ad- 

not. Finally she compromised. She 
would do the work, but only on those 

rSdlrkTwas^bHged to work at 
the store. Such was the beginning. 
To-day she has a larger house with 
double parlors. The rear room she 
uses for shampooing and hairdress¬ 
ing, and the front room she rents to 

' “But,” cries the woman in a small 
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cities. What can I do in a town of 
five or six thousand inhabitants?” 
Suppose you try. Women are very 


dorado is a, rough town, 
rich mines. The better 
;u living there are the 
e superintendents, ex- 


the learner must furnish her own sub¬ 
jects. That is, she is not permitted 
to practice on the hands of regular 
customers, but must bring with her 

object to serving as a subject. One 

lessons in all, should be sufficient for 
ordinarily bright and deft-fing- 


ered w 




and she remarked that she missed 
very sadly the offices of the mani¬ 
curist who had taken charge of her 
hands while she was in the East. The 

worker, mind you, whose husband had nothing thoroughly. Pa 
been injured in a mine accident, and 
who thought she could do better 
things than scrub floors and polish 
windows., She said to her patron:— 


>r four 


of all lines, shampoo- 
chiropody, in addi- 


“will you promise me your trade if I 
come back with a real knowledge of 

The superintendent’s wife said she 
certainly would. The miner’s wife 
took part of the money her husband 
had received for damages, went to 

back', and started her work in her 
own little cottage, where people knew 
her. She makes home pleasant for 
her husband who, though crippled fo 
life, is now employed as a watchmar 
and she has a good trade among th 


ficiency, and there are father’s hands, 
the neglected fingers of the half¬ 
little hands of a younger sister, with 
nails bitten to the quick, all excellent 
fields for the beginner to work in. 
In the meantime, let your friends 
know what you are doing. Never hide 
your light under a ;bushel, through 
false shame. Be proud that you are 
trying to help out the family finances. 
Be sure to tell your family physician 
of your ambitions, and your aequaint- 

opportunity will c< 


hands in the pink of c( 
immaculate. That is th 




For five 
are a complete 
eluding buffers, 
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What is Advertising? 




ADVERTISING ? 
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ideals of an artist friend. Perhaps 

poetry, and the father pays thou¬ 
sands of dollars a year for the dis¬ 
tribution of profitless rhyme. Per¬ 
haps the advertiser refuses to judge 
the buyer other than by himself, and 
his advertising is directed to himself 
and not to the public. 

I have never known an advertising 
plan to fail where the business con¬ 
ditions were right and where adver- 


and solid circulation may be worth 
more than ten other publications. He 
may refuse to pay a first-class adver¬ 
tising medium a dollar a line; and, 
instead, pay ten cents a line to 
twenty very poor mediums. In other 
words,^he would pay two dollars for 

He does not run his factory that 
way, nor does he run any other de¬ 
same untenable policy methods. 
When he buys his coal, he buys it by 
weight, and considers the quality of 


Substantially all advertising fail¬ 
ures that I know about occurred be¬ 
cause the advertising did not repre- 

sidered a part of the business. 


space is advertising space of an 
equal value, whether it be the street 
car card, the sign on the rock, the 
poster, the calendar, the newspaper 
column, or the magazine page. He 



On Living. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths; 


Bringing Ships Into Port. 



y HOSE who live near rivers or 

perhaps, daily the buoys dot¬ 
ting the surface of the water, the 
lighthouses and lightships along the 
shores, and the little pilot boats 
which seem to sail aimlessly about, 
with big numbers on their sails; and 

way, that all these things are to guide 
ships into port, yet very few know 
just how they all help the navigator. 

by the compass, and by the altitude 
of the sun, moon and stars. By means 
of the heavenly bodies the navigator 


miles at any time; but in entering 
rivers and harbors he must know 

aground. A harbor may appear to 
be ever so broad, and its waters per¬ 
fectly placid, and yet there be places 
where it is but a few feet deep. The 
deep water is usually found to be a 


shoal part, like a river under water. 
Sometimes there may be several such 
channels in one harbor. 

These unseen channels must be 
marked out on the surface of the 
water in some way, so that a ship 
may be kept in them; and this is 
done by buoys, anchored along their 
course, and painted a particular 

too, is anchored in the middle* of \ 
a buoy surmounted by a “perch” 



With all these safeguards, a ship’s 
captain coming from a foreign land, 

pilot. He will not trust to his own 
judgment, for a buoy may have been 
forced out of place by ice, or a col- 




recent for him to know, while a pilot 
knows its condition intimately from 
constant travel through it. 

^ A steamer approaching the United 




haps two or three hundred miles out 
at sea. If it is daylight a big black 


sail. That number marks her as a 
pilot boat; and if it is dark another 
sign tells her character—a bright, 
white light flares up at her masthead 
at frequent intervals, and then pales 


down to a steady glow. These pilot 
boats leave harbor with ten or a 

ward along the track of vessels, 
placing a pilot on each incoming ship 

board, when they return for more. 
Each pilot placed on board ship 
takes her safely into port, and then 
goes out again on board the first pilot 
boat he can catch. These pilot 
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schooner and stops, while a rowboat 
comes alongside and a pilot climbs 
aboard. He brings some of the daily 
papers a few days old, and probably 
tells some of the late news, if there 


self at ease the same as any passen¬ 
ger might do, for his duties do not 

the harbor where his ship is bound. 

When a ship approaches the land 
bound from a foreign port, the cap¬ 
tain's chief aim is to make a ‘ 4 land¬ 
fall.” That is to say, that he wishes 
to sight some well-known object on 
the shore which, being marked down 
on his chart, will show him just 


A special lighthouse is usually the 
object sought, and in approaching 
New York Harbor it is customary 
for steamers from .Europe to first 
sight Fire Island Lighthouse, or if 
bound for Boston, the Highland, or 
Old Cape light. Besides the light- 


signal and telegraph station. When, 
therefore, the liner steams in sight 
she hoists two signals, one of^which 

fare of those on board. The operator 
then telegraphs the Board of Trade, 
and also the ship’s agents that she 
has been sighted, and that all^on 


the most prominent object at the 
harbor entrance, if bound for New 
York, Sandy Hook Lightship. She 
is easily recognized; a big, cradle¬ 
shaped hulk painted red, with two 
stumpy masts having black, ball¬ 
shaped cages on top of them. If it 
were night she would be found by a 

brightly white for twelve seconds and 
invisible for three. 

The course from this lightship to 
the harbor entrance is laid down on 

quarter west,” and steering this 
course, a group of three buoys is 
reached. One is a large “nun,” or 
cone-shaped, buoy, painted black and 
white in vertical stripes; another 
has a triangular framework built on 
it, and in the top of this framework 
is a bell which tolls mournfully as the 
buoy is rocked by the waves; while 
the third is surmounted by a big 

boats, which puffs out a hoarse blast 

heavy swell. These mark the point 
where ocean ends and harbor begins, 

in fog by their color and shape and 
noise. These are the mid-channel 
buoys at the entrance to Gedney 

New York Harbor. Here it may be 


painted black and white in vertical 

should be passed close to by all deep- 
draught vessels. At this point the 
pilot takes charge of the ship, her 
captain becoming only an interested 
spectator so far as her navigation is 


BRINGING SHIPS 


to be a dozen or more lighthouses. If 
you watch the buoys as the pilot 
steers the ship between them, you 
will see that those passed on the 
right hand side are red, and all on 

right hand side of the channel are 
red, and those on the opposite side 

more than one channel running 
through the same harbor, the differ- 

of different shapes. Principal chan¬ 
nels are marked by “nun” buoys, 

and minor channels by “spar” 
buoys. 

In Gedney Channel the buoys ace 
lighted at night, the red ones with 
red lights, and the black ones with 
white lights, while off to the left is 
a little lighthouse known as Sandy 
Hook Beacon, which has in its lamp 
a red sector which throws a red beam 
just covering Gedney Channel. Thus 
this channel can be passed through 
in safety by night as well as by day. 
The pilot next sights two fixed white 
lights on the New Jersey shore, 
known as Point Comfort Beacon and 
Waacknack Beacon, and he knows 
that by keeping these two lights in 
range, and steering toward them, he 

Only a short distance is now tra- 

point where two unseen channels 
meet. This is indicated by a buoy 
having a tall spindle, or “perch,” 

From here, if she keeps on her 
course, she will remain in the main 
ship channel, which, although deeper, 
is a more circuitous route into port; 
so, if she does not draw too much 
water, she is turned somewhat to the 


right, and leaving the buoy with the 
perch and square on her right, be¬ 
cause it is red, she is steered between 
the buoys which mark Swash Chan- 

be shown by two range lights on the 
Staten Island shore, known as Elm 
Tree Beacon and New Dorp Beacon, 
both being steady-burning, white 
lights; but if we enter by daylight, 
when half through Swash Channel 

black in horizontal stripes. To this 
is given a wide berth by the pilot. 
It is an “obstruction” buoy mark¬ 
ing a shoal spot or a wreck. Its 

that it may be passed on either side. 
All such buoys are warnings to navi¬ 
gators to keep away from the spot 
which they mark. 

All these guides to navigation of 
the harbors and inland waters of the 
United States are in charge of the 
Lighthouse Board, a branch of the 
Treasury Department. The whole 
country is divided into districts, and 
to each is attached a small steamer, 
called lighthouse tenders, whose duty 
it is to go out and pick up buoys for 
repairs, put down new ones, and to 
take oil and supplies to the light¬ 
houses and lightships. A lighthouse 
tender is recognized by a small, white 
triangular flag at her masthead, bor¬ 
dered with red and having a light¬ 
house printed in the white field. 

The channel buoys are all num¬ 
bered in their order from the sea¬ 
ward end of each channel, the jblack 
buoys having odd numbers, and the 
red buoys even numbers. If there 
are several channels into the same 
harbor, the initial letter of each 
channel’s name is painted on the 

All buoys except small spar buoys 
are made of plates of boiler iron, 
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bent into shape and riveted together, 
painted inside and out, and made 
water tight. They are also divided 
into water tight compartments, so 
that if punctured by a colliding 

these 1 buoys get adrift and are found 
far out at sea, but are chased by a 

discovered, and are brought back or 



All changes in the position of 
promptly in pamphlets called “No- 

buted thoroughly by well-organized 
means. A few years ago one of our 


new cruisers was approaching New 
York Harbor from the West Indies 
in a thick fog. Sandy Hook Light- 

ward at full speed, her captain, hav¬ 
ing formerly been an inspector for 

knew his way into port as well as 

ahead] A large hotel soon loomed 
up, and the ship was backed at full 
speed astern. They had barely 

Rockaway Beach. When they got 
into port they learned that Sandy 
Hook Lightship had been moved from 

to the captain of tte craise^but 
failed to reach him before he sailed 
from the West Indies. 


The Future Office Building. 


w 


HAT a pleasing p 


J by fireproof walls, floors, the protection < 


two large office buildings in which 
the tenants are furnished either a 
fireproof vault or steel cabinet for 


w frames, doors, cf 
desks, tables, cabinets, furniture, 
and, possibly, clothed in fireproof 
wearables. How frightful the retro¬ 
spect when he recalls the days of 


Is this a dream? No, drea 
transitory, while this conditit 
is becoming an actual fact. 

In the city of Pittsburg th< 


prospective reduction 


THE FUTURE OFFICE BUILDING 


some of our office building project¬ 
ors. _A second and larger cost, how¬ 
ever, is experienced when the build¬ 
ing burns and the time of rebuilding 



Well, they wanted it finished as 
cheaply as possible, but did not in- 

the door. Naturally, the first 
prisoner made his escape by whitt¬ 
ling away the latch, and then the 
trustees condemned the carpenter 
for his negligence. 

The carpenter was not so much to 




being placed, where valuable records 
are to be kept, is being formed of 


Several State legislatures have 
passed laws to the effect that nothing 
but steel should be used in the equip¬ 
ment of offices and vaults where 
valuable documents and records are 
filed, one State actually requiring 
that all present wood contraptions 
be sent to the junk pile or furnace 
for kindling. They are taking pre¬ 
cautions and thus will avoid “double 


Our banks, insurance companies 
and large corporations are realizing 
the importance of such a step. If 

officials realize the necessity for such 

for office building owners? 

We are told again, it’s the first 

thoroughly and completely equipped 
slightly increased expense in out- 


correspondingly decreased ? 

The deduction is simple and the 
problem an interesting one. Let us 
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iy offices, equipped with steel de- 
s, saved their owners thousands 
dollars through incombustibility 


The experimental st 
and w< ' " " 


duced 
hazard ^ 

Gradually, 
are arriving at a conclusion where 
facts are ever present, showing that 
no matter how fireproof a building 
may be, and although it has such 


facts. I believe that the steps taken 
by the Pittsburg owners are the seed 
through which larger and more com¬ 
plete protection will be given to in¬ 
terior furnishings in the near future. 

A structure built according to such 
specifications and furnished through- 


The steel millennium will come 
some day. It remains, however, for 
some enterprising and far seeing 
promoter or builder to take up this 
all important question and lead the 
van in erecting and equipping office 
buildings which will not alone be 
protective, but preventive of fires. 


The Revision of the German Tariff. 



I K connection with the pending 
tariff negotiations with the Ger¬ 
man Empire, a good deal has 
been said about the new and the old 
rates of duty in the German tariff, 
but comparatively little is known of 
the way the Germans “went at it.” 
Yet the history of the tariff revision 
in Germany is so characteristic of 
the individual and natural traits of 
the people of that country, and at 
the same time so instructive when 
compared with our own legislative 


methods, that a brief account of it 
may prove both entertaining to the 
layman who takes an intelligent in¬ 
terest in public affairs and interest- 

The Germans have a way of mov¬ 
ing “slowly but surely.” The last 
time they had revised their tariff was 
in 1879, when Prince Bismarck be¬ 
came a convert to protection. Even 
at that time, however, the arrange¬ 
ment and the wording of the tariff 
schedules were left substantially the 



GERMAN TARIFF 


sisted of thirty members, 
whom were appointed by 
lor of the empire on the 
ition of the German Agri¬ 
cultural Association, the German 


the Central Association 
of German Manufacturers, each of 
being represented. 


agrarian interests, five from 
of wholesale trade. 


mained practically unchanged since 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and as the agricultural inter- 
e clamoring for increased 
was thought best t< 


*n industry. The German Gov- 
snt began preparations for the 
ng up of a new tariff scheme 


thirteen manufacturers, and six 

twenty-one were avowed protecti 
ists, while the views of the rema 


The work of preparing the ne 
tariff was carried out largely by tv 
departments, the treasury and tl 
interior. 

While the treasury officials we: 

drawing up the schedules, the 
ter of the in * 


ernment with deliberately “pack¬ 
ets. The chancellor was blamed for 
ignoring the precedent established by 
Bismarck at the time of the tariff 
revision of 1879, when representa¬ 
tives of labor and of the middle 
classes, ineluding artisans, tradesmen 
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THE REVISION OF THE GERMAN TARIFF 


commission of business men and the 
treasury officials—starting at the be¬ 
ginning upon distinct lines of pro¬ 
cedure, were now, after nearly three 

change the results of their prelimi- 

now the draft of the tariff schedules, 
prepared by the treasury officials, 
while the latter undertook the study 
of the results of the statistical in¬ 
to be used as a basis in working out 
the different rates. 

The rates set down by the treasury 
officials for the different tariff sched¬ 
ules were accompanied by detailed 
statements, in which the statistical 

used as a basis for determining the 
degree of protection required by the 

When the entire tariff was thus 
completed, the whole draft, consisting 
of the schedules, rates of duty, and 
the explanatory statements on which 


After recasting the entire tariff 


gestions received from the bodies just 
mentioned, the Treasury Department 
was finally in a position to submit the 
draft of a new tariff law to the 
Bundesrath (Federal Council) for its 
approval. 

The bill was published in the official 
Government Gazette on July 25,1901. 
As the various preliminary stages 

now got the first opportunity of ex¬ 
amining the proposed .tariff law. 


with a few unimportant changes, and 
it was now laid before the Reichstag, 
November 25, 1901. 

to bring pressure on the members of 

to their views in the press. 

After devoting nine day to a con- 

first reading, the Reichstag turned it 
members, in. which the various parties t 



committee, however, was protectionist, 

government, insisting on raising still 
further the already increased rates of 
duty on agricultural products. The 
struggle in the committee proved so 

ment of the latter, no agreement could 
be reached until October, 1902-i.e., 
after ten months’ continual work. 

The bill, as finally reported to the 
Reichstag from the committee, with 
rates greatly increased, pleased no¬ 
body. The secretary of the interior, 
who had charge of the government 

claimed: “ I fear that our commercial 



ests, thought they needed more pro¬ 
tection, and the radicals and the 
socialists denounced it as robbery. 

It was soon perceived that only 

from wreck. Accordingly, the gov¬ 
ernment and the conservatives agreed 
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E. D. Smith, M.P.—Successful Canadian. 



F ARMER, fruitgrower, nursery¬ 
man, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
member of Parliament-these 
are some of the honorable titles be¬ 
longing to Mr. E. D. Smith, member 

alone of the opposition candidates 
weathered the bye-election gales of 
November 22 and will represent his 
native constituency at Ottawa for the 
remainder of the present Canadian 
Parliament. 

Indeed, Mr. Smith’s life has been a 

have been to him only so many things 
to be overcome. The effectiveness of 
hard work and persistency has seldom 
been better exemplified than by the 
subject of this sketch, who might well 
be taken for a model by the youth 
of this country who have their for¬ 
tunes to make. 

Mr. Smith was educated at the high 
school in Hamilton, intending to fol¬ 
low the profession of a civil engineer. 
He was a bright student and had 
secured the Gilchrist scholarship 


(which entitled him to a four year 
course at London (England) Univer¬ 
sity with all his expenses paid and 
pocket money as well), when his eye¬ 
sight was affected by over-study and 
he was compelled to give up all 
thought of further pursuing the 

Such a disappointment would have 
discouraged many a young man, but 

There was the old homestead and 
farm back in Saltfleet Township 
under the mountain, a hundred and 
seventy acres of good Ontario land 
that might well employ the best 
thought and energy of any ambitious 
young man, and the future M.P. was 

It did not take long for the fact to 
be borne home that the prospect for 

paths had to be blazed, resources 
of wealth unearthed. 


3. SMITH, M. P.—SUCCESSFUL CANADIAN 
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ned fruit, the building for which cost 
about $15,000. 

Here again Mr. Smith’s genius for 
being just a little different from any¬ 
one else made itself manifest. There 

and jellies and canned fruits in tins. 
Mr. Smith figured it out this way: 

the consuming public are becoming 
buy a first-class article and pay the 

are importing some million pounds of 
high class pure jams and jellies from 
England and Scotland. It is only 

be made in Canada of equally good 
quality and at less price, particularly 
if the factory is located right in the 
midst of the orchard where the fruit 

Mr. Smith regarded this venture 
much in the light of an experiment, 
knowing how difficult it is to sell 
goods at a high price when apparently 
similar goods are on the market at a 
lower figure, and did not anticipate 
a large sale the first season. 

He was agreeably disappointed. 
He placed his goods on the market 
in an attractive shape and advertised 
them on the ground of purity and 

class of people who are willing to 
give his products a trial and on trial 
become regular customers. 


It is interesting to note despite the 
variety of Mr. Smith’s interests how 
well they work in together. He grows 
fruit trees. The big rush in handling 
these is in the spring when not busy 
with anything else. He grows fruit 
in considerable quantities, which 
enables him to keep in close touch 
with the probable quantities which 
are likely to come upon the market 
at a given time. If he finds on his 

variety of plums, grapes or peaches, 
neighbor will have a similar crop at 
for his market accordingly. Finally. 

is an over-supply of peaches or any 
other fruit, such as likely to depress 



served fruit to meet the demand 
which comes into play later during 



power lines throughout older Ontario 
similar industries will spring up all 
through the country and the central¬ 
izing movement that has been noticed 
for so long be checked. 


One’s Possibilities. 


The Fight for the “ Open Shop.” 

BY ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, IN WORLDS WORK 



The tyranny of unionism precipi¬ 
tated the fight for the open shop. 
Primarily the causes are these. 

(1) The restriction of product 



ible-bodied men 


tation of appren 
which deprived boys of the o 
tunity to learn trades. 

(3) Interference by shop ste' 
and walking delegates with cc 


great industrial fight is being waged. 

What has happened in Chicago is 
happening in nearly every city in the 

labor unions and the abuses of their 
power are being resisted by strong 
organizations of employers. The em¬ 
ployer is no longer the isolated prey 
of a powerful union. Organization 
has been met by organization and 

To-day 500 employers’ and other 


(4) Contempt for the authorit; 
the employer and the law. 

(5) The sympathetic strike, w 


(6) The boycott, which 
goods made in shops wl 
labor had been deposed. 


kindred 


a 100,000 employers, ci 


representing things. But 
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picturesque remarks about the Con¬ 
stitution, asked, “What is a little 
thing like an agreement between 

Thus agreements, principally to re¬ 
frain from going on sympathetic 
strikes, were broken. The thraldom 
of employers and manufacturers is as 
old as the history of organized labor. 
They declared that the unions were 

no voice in the conduct of their own 
business. Competition made one em¬ 
ployer profit by the labor troubles of 
his rival. The employers stood wide 
apart: the union workers stood to¬ 
gether. The unions always won. In 


bered the days of the Vigilantes, took 

ances. They, too, made the open shop 
their battle cry, but instead of being 
organizations of employers exclu¬ 
sively, they embraced citizens gener¬ 
ally and employees. Out of these 
emergency organizations has grown 
the Citizens’ Industrial Association 
of America, now numbering nearly a 
hundred organizations. 

Thus there developed two kinds of 
agents working for the open shop- 


estimated at $114,000,000. 

Then came the organized revolt. It 
Began at Dayton, Ohio, known as 

labor.” Strikes had demoralized 

don’t we Organize tnd fight?” Then 
they formed the first employers’ asso- 


and the open shop was a reality. A 
year later the Employers’ Association 
of Chicago, the largest and most mili- 

was organized. It fought the unions 
in the stronghold of unionism. Its 

sympathetic strikes, no restriction of 
output, and the enforcement of the 
law.” But the open shop was the 
principal issue. The example of 
Dayton and Chicago was quickly fol¬ 
lowed in Louisville, Indianapolis and 



In the meantime, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, now 
composed of 3,000 firms and individu¬ 
als, which had been originally formed 
to develop our export business, turned 
its attention to checking what it con- 

eight-hour law and the anti-injunction 
bill, whieh the American Federation 
of Labor persistently sought to get 
through Congress. With the election of 
Mr. D. M. Parry, of Indianapolis, as 
president, the Association joined 
actively in the constantly growing 
movement against the unions. The 

American Anti-Boycott Association, 
organized to fight the boycotts insti¬ 
tuted by the union hat-makers of 
Danbury, Conn. It used the injunc¬ 
tion instead of the policeman and the 
strike-breaker, and it was just as 

One morning organized labor woke 
lip to find arrayed against its hitherto 
impregnable line these four organiza¬ 
tions whose members, banded by a 
common oppression, were dedicated 
to a mutual purpose—to curb the ex- 


THE FIGHT 


open shop. Let us see what they have 

You will remember that the Chicago 
union teamsters (they number 1 35,000) 

been a menace to its industrial peace 
and prosperity. But they are not so 
powerful now. Go to Sixteenth 
Street and Wabash Avenue, and you 


sign_ 11 Employers ’ Teaming Com¬ 

pany.” Every day 150 teams come 
and go. The drivers wear no yellow 
buttons. Posted in a dozen places 
throughout the barn are these rules, 
the Chicago employers’ declaration 
of industrial independence. 

for duty to the superintendent in 
charge and perform such work as he 


y interference or discrimina- 
one driver against another by 
of his belonging or not belong- 
any organization shall be con- 
. cause for the discharge of the 


a satisfactory reason or securing per¬ 
mission from the superintendent in 
charge, will be considered sufficient 

“Proof that any driver has un¬ 
necessarily obstructed the free move- 

will be considered sufficient cause for 
the discharge of such a driver. 

“Drivers will not expose upon their 
person any button, badge, or pin, as 
they are objectionable to the em- 

The Employers’ Teaming Company 
which was formed during the last 
teamsters’ strike, has become a per- 

teams, which went through the storm 



the^ Chicago Employers’ Association 

Field & Company and Montgomery 
Ward & Company. It owns 150 
teams and nearly 400 horses. It is 
open shop from end to end. 

the manager, Mr. E. L. Reed. 

The Employers’ Te amin g Company 
has placed in the hands of the Chi- 

organized, they were at the mercy of 
the union teamsters, the aggressors 
in nearly every labor disturbance. 
When they struck, business was tied 
up. Now the employers have only to 
increase their own teaming force to 
be independent and to keep their 

Take the clothing trade, one of 
Chicago’s largest industries, for an¬ 
other example. Three years ago all 
the shops were closed. Now they are 
all open, displaying this card: 

“ We run open shops free from 

shop stewards, where the best work- 

There are peace and prosperity in 
the clothing industry in Chicago to¬ 
day. You don’t see signs outside the 
shops, “Cutters wanted” or “Coat 
hands wanted,” for the employers 
have their own labor bureaus. We 
shall see presently what these labor 
bureaus do. 

Three years ago the machinists of 
Chicago were forcing agreements on 
the metal trades, “that only members 

To-day every machinist employed by 
a member of the Chicago Metal 
Trades Association signs an individ¬ 
ual agreement, agreeing to work in 


n open shop and asking th 
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Go into any machine shop of the 
Chicago Metal Trades Association 
(and their membership is five-sixths 
of all the shops), and you will see 
the open-shop rules hanging where 

the opportunities for deserving boys 
to learn a trade in this shop. 

conditions which are not fair and 


each other men to do it. They filled 
each other’s orders. There was co¬ 
operation among competitors. But 
they won, and their shops to-day are 

“We, the undersigned employees 

telligently to work for them to the 
best of our ability, and to their best 
interests, until December 31, 1905. 

greater compensation, or interfering 



Agreements still prevail between 
employer and employee, but they 
differ from the kind that the unions 

A dozen other cases might be cited 

lished in Chicago. It includes the 
sash and door manufacturers, the 

dyers, the paint dealers, the furniture 

turers, and the paper-box makers. In 
each of these organizations the em¬ 
ployers are strongly organized and 
behind them is the Employers’ Asso- 


got tired of “restricted output,” and 
they organized themselves and de¬ 
clared for the open shop. The union 

ness agent” are still out, but many 
of the men are back at work, in open 
shops. 

The Carriage and Waggon Makers’ 
Union had a strong organization. 

with orders, the men decided to make 

met them with blank refusal. 

“We must keep these shops open 
and running,” they said. They lent 
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“ OPEN SHOP ” 
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these conditions: In Chicago the un¬ 
skilled (and therefore more ignorant) 

while in New York the skilled and 
more intelligent workers are in the 

New York has been more difficult to 
handle. But the story of what the 
New York Metal Trades Association 
did to the Marine Trades Couneil is 
typical of the new conditions. 

The Marine Trades Couneil is (or 
was) composed of the walking dele¬ 
gates of the unions working in the 
shipyards about New York. Chief 
among them was the Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders. 
They tyrannized the employers, for 
example, by doing half a job on a 
ship that had a contract to be ready 
to carry the mails under penalty for 

made an excessive demand. The ship 
builder or owner was helpless. He 
was obliged to yield. But they be- 

organized the New 1 York Metal Trades 
Association, composed of men and 
firms who build and repair ships and 
manufacture boilers, engines, and 

against any man who belonged to an 
organization. Then trouble began. 
The boilermakers demanded that the 
Townsend-Downey Ship Building 
Company should discharge two non¬ 
union men. The employer refused 

took up his fight and backed up his 
refusal. A sympathetic strike was 
called and 3,128 workmen went out 

ployees. The employers found out 
that the walking delegates had lied to 
the men by telling them that it was a 
strike against the introduction of 
piece work and longer hours. Then 
they printed a statement of the facts 


and put it in the pay envelopes of the 
strikers. This presentation of the 
real __cause of the strike, and the 
aggressiveness of the employers in 
replacing men, raised such a protest 
in their “locals” that the strike was 
called off, but only after the employ¬ 
ers had forced an agreement that they 
might employ and discharge any em¬ 
ployee whom they saw fit and would 
permit no interference by walking 
delegates with the men while at work. 

there was a demand for a closed shop, 
which was promptly met by a re¬ 
fusal; and the boilermakers struck. 
Then the employers established a 
labor bureau and filled the places of 

They are still at work, and alongside 

strikers as have been able to get jobs. 
The walking delegate who precipi¬ 
tated the strike himself applied to 

What is the 1 result? 6 To-day there 

The business agent (or walking 
delegate) has been eliminated from 
interference with the men. 

The Boilermakers’ Union is prac¬ 
tically disrupted. 

Restriction of output has been 
abolished. 

The right of the employer to distri- 

The open shop is in force in every 
metal trades establishment. 

The Marine Trades Council exists 
only on paper. 

In the New York building trades, 
the walking delegate is not as power¬ 
ful to-day as he was when Sam Parks 
and his colleagues of the “Entertain¬ 
ment Committee” were rioting on 

The building trades in New York and 
elsewhere are strongly unionized and 
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the closed shop prevails. But two 
significant things have happened. 

houses form the Building Trades Em¬ 
ployers’ Association. All labor dis¬ 
putes between its members and the 

ferred to what is known as the Arbi¬ 
tration Board of the New York Build¬ 
ing Trades, of which Mr. Samuel B. 
Donnelly, a union man, is secretary. 
Formerly the New York building con¬ 
tractors made agreements with groups 

negotiation with the individual. But 
—what is more important—in all the 
agreements now in force the walking 
delegate cannot do what Sam Parks 
and his kind did—hold the threat of 

should pay a big share of his profits 
for graft. In fact, the walking dele- 

ally intended to be, merely the busi- 

its interests in a legitimate way. 

The result may be summed up in a 
sentence: There has not been an im¬ 
portant strike in the New York build¬ 
ing trades for a year. 

But all the fight for the open shop 

kindred organizations. A way has 
been found through the courts. The 

point. Barry was a shoe worker in 
the factory of Hazen B. Goodrich, 
at Haverhill, Mass. Donovan was the 
walking delegate of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union. He made a 
dosed shop agreement with Goodrich. 
Barry was ordered to join the union 
but he refused. He lost his job. Then 
he sued Donovan for damages for the 
loss of his place and got a verdict. 
The court held that Donovan had no 


The now famous decision of Judge 
Holdom of Chicago on the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company 

and a sympathetic strike a conspir¬ 
acy, is a precedent successfully used 
in contests with unions during strikes. 
In three-fourths of the Chicago 

restraining strikers from interfering 



Hence the anti-injunction bill which 
the American Federation of Labor 


has tried hard to put through Con¬ 
gress. This bill, in the opinion of 
Mr. James M. Beck, chief counsel of 
the American Anti-Boycott Associa¬ 
tion, “legalized conspiracies” be- 

The steady growth of litigation 
ability of employers’ organizations 
measures at Washington (where the 

the “labor vote” heretofore have 
been powerful), are signs of progress 

You will have observed that nearly 
the establishment of a labor bureau. 


found it very useful. The National 
Metal Trades Association, in which 
practically all the local Metal Trades 
Associations are affiliated, furnishes 
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without countries, willing to go where 
There is the same distinction be- 


Locomotive Engineers requires char¬ 
acter as a requisite to membership as 
well as ability to handle a throttle; 
the men of the Teamsters’ Union are 
of a much lower grade. 


Charles M. Schwab Advocates Quality. 
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Cultivate Happiness 

Try to be happy in this present moment, and put not off being so to a 
has already come and is sure.—T. Fuller. 


Railroad Rebates. 
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The Romance of the Auction Room. 
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ous portrait of the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire,” was exhibited, but 
found to be an impudent fraud. Other 
so-called originals have made their 
appearance from time to time, but 
only last year the picture itself made 
a dramatic reappearance in London. 
It had, it seems, been stolen by 

sional criminal, who has since died in 
England. The robbery was carried 

was not undertaken for the purpose 
of making money, but to induce Mr. 
Agnew to go bail for one of Worth’s 

The picture was nailed into the 
false bottom of a trunk and smuggled 
to America. The hue and cry pre- 

but eventually, through the mediation 
of two men, named Pat Sheedy and 
Robert Pinkerton, the painting was 
restored to the Agnew family. 

Mr. Agnew eventually sold it to 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, in whose pos- 

of £40,000. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan is the proud 
possessor of many of the costliest 
things in the world, and the following- 
are some of his treasures, with the 
prices he paid for them: 

Raphael’s Madonna of St. 

Anthony of Padua.£100,000 

Van Eyck’s Gothic tapestry 100,000 
Fragonard panels painted 

for Madame du Barri... 70,000 

Four tapestries after 

Boucher. 80,000 

Gainsborough’s “stolen” 



The Limoges Triptych, by 

Nadan Penicauld. 20,000 

Garland porcelain collection 150,000 
Landscape by Hobbema.... 50,000 

At the sale of Horace Walpole’s 
collection at Strawberry Hill, Anne 
Boleyn’s clock, in silver gift, bearing 
the initials, “H.A.” above a true- 
lover’s knot with motto “The Most 
Happye,” was sold. It was given to 
her by the King on the morning of 
the marriage, and, as Harrison Ains¬ 
worth truly said at the time of the 
auction, “This love token of enduring 
affection remains the same after three 
centuries; but four years after it 
was given the object of Henry’s eter¬ 
nal love was sacrificed upon the scaf¬ 
fold. The clock still goes; it should 

.Boleyn died.” 

This relic was bought by the late 

was discovered by an expert among 
some old rubbish in the pantry at 

Marquis of Anglesey’s effects for 
4,000 guineas. 

It was only 6 1-2 in. high and was 
of English sixteenth century work¬ 
manship, although the design was ob¬ 
viously inspired by some masterpiece 
of Benvenuto Cellini. The spout was 
formed by a dragon and the exquisite 
chasing of the handle was certainly 

The highest price previously given 
for a piece of silver sold by auction 
was fetched by the famous Tudor 
cup in 1902, which realized £4,100 
at the Dunn-Gardner sale, so the 
Anglesey ewer beat the record. 

beaten lately by the famous rock 
crystal biberon—a drinking vessel 
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with a spout-which fetched £16,275 
at Christie’s in May. 

took place between Mr. Duveen and 
Mr. Charles Wertheimer, the latter 
gaining the victory. Mr. John Gab- 
batas, the owner, had placed a reserve 
of only 5,000 guineas on it, so the 


a complete set brought close upon 
£5,000 in 1904. Certainly the owner 
would be “lucky” in possessing them, 
if only for their marketable value. 
The highest price ever fetched by a 
silver spoon was reached at the Dunn- 
Gardner sale, when one with the 
motto “St. Nicolas pray for us” en¬ 
graved on it was sold for no less a 


The famous rose-pink “Agra” 
recent sale of Messrs. Streeter & Co.’s 

and romantic history. Nearly five 

worn by the Sultan Baber, the foun¬ 
der of the Mogul Empire. In 1857 
it was taken from the King of Delhi, 
and smuggled out of India by being 
placed in a horse-ball, which a horse 
was made to swallow. In due course 
it became well known in Europe, and 
it formed the subject of a case in the 
law courts in 1892. Finally it reposed 
in a wadding-lined box at Christie’s 

who had journeyed from all parts of 
the world, several Indian gentlemen 
being noticeable among them. A bid 
of £1,000 was made at once, and the 
gem was ultimately knocked down to 
Mr. Max Mayer for £5,100. 

As the Agra weighed over thirty- 
one carats this was a relatively small 
price. The “Hope” blue diamond, 

£30,000, and the “Koh-i-noor’’’is sup- 
posed to be worth £120,000. 

Does the old proverb about lucky 
spoons affect the value of old silver 
Apostle spoons? They are so keenly 
sought after that a collection of six¬ 
teen Early English Apostle spoons 
realized £1,035 at Christie’s last Feb- 


hammer in Wellington Street in 
1901. It was no other than a pre¬ 
served fragment of a “Protestant 
Cheese,” which was presented to 
H.R.H. the Duke of York by the in¬ 
habitants of the County Palatine of 

dication of the Protestant Ascend¬ 
ancy in Parliament on April 25th, 
1825. 

It was the largest cheese ever made 
and weighed 149 pounds. The Duke 
gave a small portion of it to Mary 
Isabella, Duchess of Rutland, and this 
fragment realized £1 14s. in the sale 


le of autographs and m 


tory—that of Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton. It was in the form of a 
letter from the gallant sailor to his 
“Enchantress,” addressed to “Lady 
Hamilton, 23 Piccadilly, London,” 






address being 


Amazon, off Folkstone, 

September 25th, 1801. 
My Dearest Emma— 


Down's 1 *on” !3 undav or Monday, but 
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receiving a note from Dr. Baird of 
our dear Parker’s being worse, and 
requesting me to stay a day or two 
longer, and as it is calm, so that I can 
neither get to the coast of France or 
to Dungeness, I am returning to the 

very low; last night I had flattered 
myself, I now have no hopes. I dare 
say Dr. Baird will write you a line, 

letters to-day; they are my only com¬ 
fort. Yesterday the Calais flat boats, 
&c., came out. Captain Russell chased 
them in again, but they can join at 

me, for I cannot write anything worth 

times, situations, InA places-Yours, 
NELSON AND BRONTE. 


tributed more than her share towards 
the romance of the auction room. 
From time to time one or another of 
Romney’s beautiful portraits of her 

been portrayed upon china plates and 
many other objects. The highest price 
ever paid for a letter (over £1,000) 

A series of epistles from Charles 
Dickens to George Cattermole in¬ 
cluded in the same sale threw an in¬ 
teresting light on the method of illus¬ 
trating' Dickens’ books, and showed 

owed to the novelist’s own sugges¬ 
tions. Cattermole was the well-known 
water-color artist who contributed 
illustrations to “Barnaby Rudge” 
and other books by Dickens, and in 
corresponding with him Dickens’ sug- 


Who Are Christians? 




York City under 
Federation of Chu 
garded by our 


ance of the Uni- 
ates by the Con- 


in session in New 
the title of The 


raising a very vital and important 
question. Thus, both the “Congre- 
gationalist” and the “Christian 


sophy and it is the function of the 
Church to teach that philosophy, then 
it is clear that those who hold that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is an 
essential part of that philosophy can¬ 
not consistently regard Unitarians as 
Christians, and cannot invite them to 
co-operate in teaching Christianity, 
and that Unitarians could' not accept 
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The 

Ideal 

Beverage 


A Pale Ale, palat¬ 
able, full of the 
virtues of malt and 
hops, and in spark¬ 
ling condition, is 
the ideal beverage. 


And when chemists 
announce its purity 
and judges its 
merits, one needs 
look no further 
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A Series of Bright Biographical Sketches 
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There Is Something 
Different About Your Goods. 

TELL IT OUT. .zL 
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THE METROPOLITAN BANK. 
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m UNDERWOOD 



Will do your work 25% to 50% faster 
than any other writing machine. High¬ 
est award, “ Grand Prize,” St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904. 


UNITED TYPEWRITER CO., LIMITED 



















$7.00 Value for $1.00 



Canada’s Financial Daily Newspaper | 

The Toronto World! 
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WW Assurance Company 
FIRE and MARINE 

Head OHIce Capital - - $1,500,000.00 

Toronto, Assets, over - - 3,300,000.00 

Ont. Annual Income - - 3,890,000.00 

HON. GEO. A. COX, President. 

J. J. KENNY, Vice-President and Man. Director. 

C. C. FOSTER, Secretary. 


























Grand Trunk 
Railway 


During the past few years millions of dollars 
have been spent in double-tracking, levelling 
grades, building bridges and perfecting the 
road-bed, and the degree of excellence obtain¬ 
ed has enabled the Company to operate a 
service that for 

Speed, Comfort 
and Punctuality 

is unsurpassed. The rolling stock and train 
equipment are in keeping with this high 
standard, and the wide vestibule coaches with 
high-backed seats and smoking compartments, 
the handsome electric-lighted parlor, cafe 
parlor and dining cars, and the modern draw¬ 
ing-room sleeping cars insure not only a fast 
but a comfortable trip by the 


DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 







